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Little did | realize 
the potentialities! 


CLAUDE L. FREED 
November 29, 1951 
Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Becker: 


I want to take this opportunity to tell you how proud and 
thrilled I am that our Philadelphia Division, with approximately 
$12 million of new production, attained first honors nationally 
in 1951. 

In 1945 when I opened the Philadelphia office in a virgin area, 
little did I realize the potentialities of a Franklin agency franchise. 
At that time the Company had only about $300 million of insur- 
ance in force; however, the meteoric rise of the friendly Franklin 
has been almost unbelievable . . . and with the constant coopera- 
tion and guidance received from you, and your official family, my 
associates and I have found it relatively easy to keep pace with 
the Company’s remarkable progress. 

It has been exceedingly gratifying to note the earnings of our 
associates .. . many of whom have doubled—and even tripled— 
their former incomes; and a few have attained earnings which 
can only be termed as fabulous. The reason is simple. . .““Package- 
programs on exclusive merchandise that have high public ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

To have been “President for a week” last year when our great 
Company attained Billion Dollar stature was a rare privilege; and 
being a field associate whose division contributed in a major way 
to the Company’s $200 million net gain last year (a figure ex- 
ceeded by few companies in the Ordinary field) presents a chal- 
lenge to have our agency maintain leadership in 1952. 


Sincerely, 
Claude L. Freed 
CLF :cm Divisional Manager 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 


Lhe Friendly 
AN TKILION ILRI comeany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 2 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over A Billion Dollars Of Jusurance Jn Force 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 4, 19352. 









PREMIUM RATES REDUCED 





onnecticut General announces sweeping 





reductions in premium rates on a wide range 





of guaranteed cost policies . . . middle aged 





persons and older receive the largest reduc- 





tions for the first time in the history of life 





insurance rate-making. 








$10,000 Contracts 
Age at ORDINARY LIFE 20 PAYMENT LIFE 
Issue Old New Old New 
25 165.60 157.90 284.00 271.30 
35 222.40 216.50 341.50 333.90 
45 323.50 309.80 432.00 416.30 
55 494.90 470.10 572.80 531.60 
65 802.70 756.50 828.80 781.20 











The new rates reflect the continuing improvement in mortality 
trends in the Nation and particularly among the Company’s 


policyholders. 


Now, in addition to broad service facilities, Connecticut General 


offers you new low rates. 


To turn these factors to your immediate advantage on your cur- 
rent cases and problems, call your Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






LIFE * ACCIDENT * HEALTH * 
GROUP INSURANCE AND 
PENSION PLANS * PENSION 
TRUSTS * ANNNUITIES 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE LOWERS 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITY RATES 


This means 
* greater return per $1,000 for your client. 


* * more sales and commissions for you. 


The Manufacturers Life is a leader in the Single Premium 
Immediate Annuity field. In a recent Flitcraft Courant sur- 
vey of annuity costs no Company guaranteed a higher return 
per $1,000 of investment than the Manufacturers Life. Since 
the survey was published in October 1951 STILL LOWER 
rates have been put into effect. For a copy of this survey and 
a schedule of our new low rates contact one of the branches 
listed below. 


Detroit 


. Baltimore Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago Hartford Newark Saginaw 
Cincinnati Honolulu Philadelphia San Francisco 
Cleveland Lansing Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware and Idaho. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST. . 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE alas COMPANY 


THEN 
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ae , Training in basic salesmanship 


and advanced underwriting helps Reliance representatives 
give better service and reap greater rewards. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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1 Insurers Irked in 
& 'WSB Rules’ Bias in 
Blue Cross’ Favor 


Work Avalanche Due to 
_ Shifts to Noncontributory 
| Plans Also a Headache 


While the new wage stabilization 
board regulation and resolution open 
the flood-gates for the sale of health 
and welfare plans, insurance men in this 
field are disturbed at the edge that 
eee regulations give the Blue Cross 
plans. The normally superior insurance 
company plans can still be sold in com- 
| petition with Blue Cross but the new 
} controls impose no approval require- 
| ments for the typical Blue Cross set- 
i | up but require approval for a number 

of features that give private insurance 
i | plans their edge over Blue Cross. Thus, 
| on a non-approval basis, the insurance 
| companies’ edge is blunted while the 
talking points that Blue Cross attempts 
to use in arguing its superiority over 
privately insured plans are left in- 
| tact. 
| This was probably not done inten- 
! tionally, at least so far as the board it- 
| self was concerned. But as the controls 
now stand, they are the Blue Cross 
limits. Consequently, anything that an 
| insurance company would provide differ- 
_ing from Blue Cross, but conforming 
| to the usual insurance-company pat- 
» tern, would have to get individual ap- 
\ proval. For example, an insurance 
company makes no distinction between 
_ hospitalization in a regular hospital and 
| a tuberculosis or mental sanitarium. In 
' such cases it would appear that special 





_ approval would have to be obtained. 


| The absence of such distinctions is one 
' of the companies’ ways of competing 
_ with Blue Cross. 
' In theory, Blue Cross has no ad- 
vantage, because an insurance com- 
pany could write the same benefits. 
But the fear among insurance men is 
that since the Blue Cross limits are 
those in the regulation and resolution, 
the Blue Cross will have a psychological 
advantage as well as advantages of pro- 
cedure. 


Write Up to Blue Cross Limits 


What can be done is for the insur- 
ance company to write the plan up to 
Blue Cross limits, which-require no spe- 
cial approval, and then provide that 
additional benefits will be effective 
retroactively as soon as the necessary 
approval comes through from the wage 
board. 

Efforts are being made to get the 
board to modify its resolution in re- 
spect to the “review criteria” that in- 
dicate whether a plan must get in- 
dividual approval or not. A hopeful sign 
is that the resolution was drawn up as 
a separate supplement to the regula- 
tion with the idea that it could be modi- 
fied as conditions might warrant with- 
Out necessitating the upsetting of the 
regulations themselves. 

Since the controls permit benefit plans 
to be non-contributory, it is obvious 
that there will be much pressure to 
change plans that are presently con- 
tributory to a basis under which the em- 
ployer pays all. This would release the 
employe’s contribution and give him 
that much more take-home pay without 
getting wage board approval for it. 

These anticipated changes in plan 





Promoters of Companies 
Finding Ready Response 


Professional promoters of insurance 
companies are finding an increasingly 
ready response to their stock-selling 
efforts. 

This trend, which has been particu- 
larly marked in the last few years, is 
due largely to the income tax’s tighter 
and tighter squeeze on regular income 
and the consequent relatively greater 
attractiveness of investments that will 
produce a good capital gain rather than 
current income. 

Stocks of newly formed insurance 
companies qualify admirably as advan- 
tageous investments from an income tax 
standpoint. As part of its necessary and 
normal expansion, a new company must 
plow back its funds into getting new 
business and setting up the unearned 
premium reserve on it. This goes on for 
five years or so before the company 
reaches a leveling off and is in a posi- 
tion to pay dividends. During this 
period of rapid expansion the value of 
its stock has appreciated enormously, as 
a rule. 


Potent Sales Argument 


The sales argument, and it is a potent 
one, is that investment in such stocks 
offers a maximum of speculative appre- 
ciation with a minimum of risk, Where- 
as in the general run of business the 
great majority of new enterprises fail, 
there are very few insurance companies 
that fail and even those that give up the 
ghost rarely lose anything for their 
stockholders, as some larger company is 
always willing to pick up a good bunch 
of business. 

The main reason why there are not 
more promotions of new companies is 
probably that insurance is such a differ- 
ent eperation from anything in the ex- 
perience of the average business man 
that it is difficult to get him to under- 
stand what the set-up is. And, of 
course, if he is looking for quick divi- 
dends an investment in a new company 
will normally not bring these. Even in- 
surance agents hold relatively few insur- 
ance stocks, although it might be sup- 
posed they would be a natural market. 


Much Money from Texas 


Much of the money for promotion of 
new companies has come out of Texas, 
because so many wealthy people there 
are looking for investments that will 
give them a long-term capital gain in- 
stead of ordinary income. However, 
many other sections of the country have 
proven to be good markets too. 

A look at the tax rates makes it clear 
why a long-term capital gain is so much 
better than ordinary income for a man 
who is making a substantial income. 
For example, a man earning, say, $38,000 
in surtax net income in 1952 has 
$100,000 in stocks that are paying him 
an average return of 6%. This $6,000 
brings his total income to. $44,000 and 
means that on this top $6,000 he would 
lose 72% in taxes. Hence, he would 
scieilly be earning only 1.68% on his 
$100,000 investment and at the same 
time risking the loss of a great part of 
his principal. 

However, if he bought insurance 
stocks and made nothing for five or six 
years he might be able to sell out for 
twice what he paid. The $100,000 of 








loom as a tremendous load of work for 
companies’ group departments, which 
are already overloaded with work in 
connection with the revival of the group 
business. On the other hand, there may 
be some push in favor of contributory 
plans, since there is no limit at all on 
these so long as the employe contributes 
at least 40% of the gross cost. 


profit in that case would be subject 
only to a tax of 25%, leaving him 75% 
of his profit. 

The big market for the sale of stock 
of new companies is among professional 
people and farmers, according to pro- 
moters. Sales are for relatively small 
amounts, averaging around $1,500. If 
the big operators get into it, it is usu- 
ally later on, after the promotional 
period has passed. 

The principal pitfall faced by a new 
company is not so much lack of oppor- 
tunity to sell insurance but the tempta- 
tion for those in control to get to fight- 
ing among themselves. A primary re- 
quirement, of course, is to have a good 
insurance man as the operating head 
but if he is hamstrung by factional 
fights it will probably be difficult for the 
company to get very far. 


Location Is Important 


Geographical location is important in 
starting a new company, promoters 
realize. Smaller places are better than 
big ones, as it is possible to arouse 
local pride and community interest. 
The stockholders are the company’s nat- 
ural first customers and ordinarily can 
be depended on to influence a substan- 
tial amount of business toward the new 
insurer. One rule-of-thumb is that a 
company will get 10 policyholders 
through each stockholder, if the agency 
department does its job right. 

Where a fire company is being pro- 
moted it is important to get as stock- 
holders big business men who control 
sizable amounts of insurance, as these 
men are in a position to influence local 
agents with whom they do business. to 
give the new company a substantial 
amount of business of top quality. 


Life Promotion Less Extensive 


Promotion of new life companies is 
less extensive than in the fire and casu- 
alty fields and selection of the right 
location is more important, as is the 
proper appraisal of the new company’s 
competitive chances. The latter depend 
a good deal on the number of com- 
panies already doing business in the 
state and how active they are. 

An impressive feature about insurance 
company promotions to anyone who is 
considering buying stock in an embryo 
company is the record insurance com- 
panies made during the depression of 
the ’30s. Insurance men, of course, can 
recall examples of failures, but their 
rarity compared with those in any other 
line of business makes an extremely im- 
pressive record when viewed by out- 
siders. 


Some Companies Exempt 
WASHINGTON — “Benevolent life 


insurance companies or mutual com- 
panies and associations (other than life 
or marine) which are exempt from tax 
under sections 101 (10) or (11) of the 
internal revenue code” are exempt from 
reporting “patronage dividends, rebates 
or refunds,” imposed by the 1951 rev- 
enue act, ‘according to the bureau of 
internal revenue. 


Pittsburgh C.L.U.’s Elect 


The Pittsburgh C.L.U. chapter has 
elected new officers: President, John A. 
Erskine, general agent Mutual Benefit 
Life; vice-president, William L. Mc- 
Lain, Guardian Life; treasurer, Elmer 


W. Garvin, Jr., Northwestern Mutual;. 


secretary, Ross S. Edgar. 

Maurice S. Yeiser, general agent of 
Aetna Life at Pittsburgh, gave an in- 
<i ee address on “Spending a 
Life 


Biggest Companies 


Show Sales Decline 
While Others Gain 


Ups and Downs Reflect 
Previous Year's Korean 
War Business Boom 


Ordinary business in the aggregate 
will show about a 2% increase for 1951 
over 1950, according to the Life Insur- 
ance Assn. of America’s estimate but 
indications are that the best showing 
will be made by the smaller and medium 
sized companies, while those with a bil- 
lion dollars or more in force will show 
a slight decrease. The latter were about 
3% off for the 12 months ended Nov. 30. 

Sales results for 1951 for individual 
companies will show wide divergences. 
Some will show substantial increases 
over 1950 while others will be off 10% 
or more. What kind of a 1951 sales rec- 
ord any individual company will show 
as compared with the previous year de- 
pends mainly on how big a sales bulge 
it experienced in 1950 following the out- 
break of Korean hostilities. 


Records Varied Widely 


The companies’ 1950 sales records also 
varied widely in percentage of increase, 
the variations being due mainly to the 
liberality on applicants where there was 
a military service hazard. 

In general, those that did a big busi- 
ness due to the war will show declines 
for 1951, and vice versa. 

Of the 26 companies having $1 billion 
or more in force, about half were quite 
liberal on 1950 war underwriting, im- 
posing no war clauses, while the others 
were restrictive in varying degrees. 

There is considerable divergence in 
military underwriting. Even applicants 
who are in military service are regarded 
as having different degrees of risk. For 
instance, some companies feel that ad- 
ministrative or service personnel are a 
relatively safe bet although combat 
troops should be written only with a 
war clause. 


Classes with Potential Hazard 


Applicants with a war hazard but not 
actually in service include the national 
guard, reserve officers, enlisted reserve, 
men age 18-25 who are single and men 
in the same age group who are married 
but have no children. Some companies 
are using war clauses on anvone at all 
in the foregoing classifications. 

Also entering into the war underwrit- 
ing picture is the matter of limits, pre- 
mium waiver and double indemnity. For 
example, a company may accept a man 
subject to draft but limit him to $2,500. 
Or maybe’ it will let him have $5,000 
20-payment life but no term or family 
income. 

Incidentally, the reason for ruling out 
certain plans is not that the 20-pay life 
premium is adequate to take care of the 
war hazard and the term premium is 
not, but rather to guard against ad- 
verse selection on the part of applicants 
who are in a position to know more 
about their degree of hazard than the 
underwriting department is likely to find 
out. This pian of ruling out term insur- 
ance has been followed for years in 
underwriting occupational hazards, 

Liberality of military underwriting 
had nowhere near the effect on 1951 pro- 
duction that it did in 1950. Immediately 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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AND VICE VERSA 





Studies Effect of Common Regulation and Resolution 


Stocks on Life Companies 


In limited amounts, and provided 
sound and amply diversified stocks are 
selected, common 
equities are an ex- 
cellent investment 
medium for life in- 
surance investment, 
Sherwin C. Badger, 
financial vice-presi- 
dent of New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, 
told the American 
Statistical Assn. at 
its annual meeting 
in Boston. 

He believes also 
that over a period 
of time, common 
stocks can contrib- 
ute significantly to building up the earn- 
ing of life companies and thereby keep- 
ing down, or reducing, the net cost of 
insurance. 

More and more companies will add 
common stocks to their portfolio, and 
companies now owning stocks will tend 
to increase their portfolios, he said. 


Won’t Be Big Market Factor 


Despite this expanding trend, he much 
doubts that life companies will be as 
important a factor in the stock market 
as some seem to imagine, at least not 
for many, many years, 

The change in the legal attitude to- 
ward common stock ownership by life 
companies is a wholesome development 
that in the long run will be he!pful to 
the economy as a whole, he thinks. 

He noted the significantly changed 
attitude toward common stock owner- 
ship by life companies, reflected im- 
portantly in the 1951 amendment to the 
New York law. Common stocks seem 
to have reached a point of respectability, 
not only for trustees in general but for 
life companies in particular. Among 
the reasons for this have been low inter- 
est rates which forced companies 
turn to stocks, preferred and common; 
the relative scarcity of equity money in 
the 1940s with arguments that people’s 
savings in life insurance should go into 
the equity market for the good of the 
economy as a whole; and the reasoning 
that even for life companies equity 
ownership offers some hedge against 
rising operating costs. 


Three Main Points 


The real question boils down to three 
main points,, Mr. Badger believes. Are 
common stocks suitable investments for 
a fiduciary institution if the contractual 
liabilities are expressed in a fixed num- 
ber of dollars? Might investment in 
common stocks, with their fluctuating 
values and lack of a maturity date, 
jeopardize a life company’s ability to 
meet its insurance contracts? 

Might the ownership of common 
stocks impair public confidence in the 
stability and strength of life companies? 

What legal and technical impediments 
need to be overcome if common stocks 
are to be owned in larger amounts by 
life companies? 

He stressed some of the unique fea- 
tures which distinguish the investment 
opportunities and objectives of life com- 
panies from those of virtually all other 
investors. 


UNIQUE INVESTOR 





S. C. Badger 








What other type of investor has all 
of the following characteristics? 

Life companies are truly long term 
investors because their contractual lia- 
bilities are long term also, really long 
term. His company, for instance, held 
one security for 101 years and it has 
several in its portfolio today owned for 
over 30 years. 


to. 


A life company that is well run always 
has more cash coming in than going out. 
This was true even in the most severe 
depression of 1932-33. Because of this, 
such companies are almost, if not, en- 
tirely, freed from any necessity to liqui- 
date investments to meet liabilities. 


Most important of all, unlike individ- - 


uals or other investors, life companies 
retain the bulk of their investment in- 
come and reinvest it at compound inter- 
est. Compound interest produces amaz- 
ing results over the years. 


101-Year-Old Security 


To illustrate: One of the first three 
investments purchased by New England 
Mutual was the stock of a railroad. This 
was purchased in 1844 when the railroad 
was still under construction. The stock 
was sold 101 years later, after the rail- 
road had gone into receivership, at a 
capital loss of 57% on the original in- 
vestment. During 101 years of owner- 
ship, however, New England Mutual 
received dividends totaling 839% of the 
original investment, most of which was 
retained and reinvested. The 57% capi- 
tal loss was inconsequential compared 
to the income point; even after absorb- 
ing the capital loss, the annual average 
rate of return over the 101 years was 
7.7%. Heaven only knows what the fig- 
ure would be if the dividends were fig- 
ured on a compound interest basis. 

Because the investment characteristics 
of life companies are quite different from 
those of most other investors, their in- 
vestment objectives and techniques are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


Text of WSB 


WASHINGTON—Here is the full 
text of the wage stabilization board 
regulation governing health and welfare 
plans, followed by the WSB resolu- 
tion applicable to these plans. 


TITLE 32A 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, APPENDIX 
CHAPTER IV 
Salary and Wage Stabilization 
Economic Stabilization Agency 
Subchapter B—Wage Stabilization Board 
(General Wage Regulation No. 19) 

GWR 19—Health and Welfare Plans 

Pursuant to the defense production act 
of 1950 (64 stat. 816, as amended by pub. 
law 96, 82nd Cong.); executive order 
10161 (15 F. R. 6105), executive order 
10233 (16 F. R. 3503), and general order 
No. 3, economic stabilization administra- 
tor (16 F. R. 739), this general wage 
regulation No. 19 is hereby issued. 
Statement of Considerations 

Pursuant to a directive from the eco- 
nomic stabilization administrator dated 
Feb. 27, 1951, and after having consid- 
ered the report of a special tripartite 
committee of outside experts established 
by the wage stabilization board on Aug. 
3, 1951, the board has adopted a policy 
to govern the establishment of new 
plans and the amendment of existing 
plans providing for certain health and 
welfare benefits. These benefits include 
temporary disability; hospital expense; 
surgical expense; in-hospital, medical 
expense; and death benefits on a group 
term basis, including accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits. This pol- 
icy, and the procedures which will be 
used in carrying it out, are set forth in 
this eae and in board resolution 
No. 78. 

This policy on health and welfare de- 
fines the benefits covered and also con- 
tains a set of standards, called “review 
criteria,” for the information of employ- 
ers, or employers and union, as the case 
may be, in establishing or improving 
health and welfare plans. If a plan con- 
forms to the definitions and does not 
contain a feature listed among the re- 
view criteria, all that the party (parties) 
need do is file a report, on a prescribed 
form, with the board. The board will 
acknowledge receipt of the report, and 
unless the filing party (parties) is noti- 


<The 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


THE PLAN 


OF ACTION 


No highly successful operation is achieved without a cer- 
tain and definite goal. The plan must be crystalized before 


the action can begin. 


And so last month Commonwealth held its annual Managers 
Conferences to acquaint the managers of both its Industrial 
and Ordinary Departments and through them their field- 
men with the Company’s plans for 1952. 


The efficient teamwork which so characterizes the relation- 
ship of Home Office to fieldman was particularly evident 
at these conferences. Periods of consultation, explanation, 
and discussion were held, and each manager returned to 
his job with a thorough knowledge of his part in the plan. 


The plans have been made for 1952. They are even now 
in motion. It is the Company’s belief that as in past years, 


the action will surpass the plan. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 1, 1951— 
$536,005,260 


COMMONWEALTH 


Life Jusurance Company 


HOME OFFICE ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Welfare-Plan 


fied to the contrary within 30 days from 
the date on which the acknowledgment 
letter was postmarked, the plan may be 
thereupon immediately put into effect, 
The definitions are set forth in this reg. 
ulation; the review criteria are set forth 
in resolution No. 78, which must be read 
in conjunction with this regulation. The 
review criteria have been listed in a 
resolution, rather than in this regula- 
tion, because such criteria may, from 
time to time, be changed as experience 
warrants, 


Must Indicate 


If, however, a plan, or a portion there. 
of, varies from the definitions or con- 
tains a feature listed among the review 
criteria, the party (parties) must so in- 
dicate on the prescribed report form, 
Such form shall, thereupon, automatical- 
ly constitute a petition for board ap. 
proval of such plan or portion. Such a 
plan or portion thereof cannot be put 
into effect unless and until the party 
(parties) receives notification from the 
board that such plan or portion has been 
approved. Any such plan or portion wil] 
be reviewed by the tripartite health and 
welfare committee established by sec. 
tion 8 of this regulation. 

_This regulation contains special pro- 
visions relating to coverage for depend- 
ents of employes (section 3); extension 
of existing plans to smaller employment 
units within the same plant or establish. 
ment, and from a group of employes in 
one geographical unit of a multiplant 
employer to a similar sroup of employes 
in another geographical unit (section 
4); establishment of new or amended 
health and welfare plans required by 
federal or state law (section 5); the 
relationship of benefits covered hereun. 
der to other board regulations and reso. 
lutions (section 9); and health and wel- 
fare Plans in existence prior to Jan. 26, 
1951, or thereafter approved by the wage 
stabilization board (section 11). The ac. 
companying resolution contains a spe. 
cial provision relating to plans in which 
employes pay a portion of the cost 
thereof (paragraph 4). 
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PENSIONS 





_ The board has under active consi . 
tion the related problems of rg 
amended pension plans, and it is ex- 
er that 4 en or resolution 
yering suc ans i 
shorty. p will be issued 
n the formulation of the policy incor. 
porated into this regulation and resolu 
tion 78, the board has given due consid. 
eration to the standards and procedures 
set forth in title IV and title VII of the 
defense production act, as amended, and 
has obtained the approval of the eco- 
nomic stabilization administrator. 
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Regulatory Provisions 


Sec. 

1. Temporary disability, hospital ex. 
pense, surgical expense, in-hospital med. 
ical expense benefits. 

2. Group life insurance and accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits. 

3. Coverage for dependents of em 
ployes. 

4. Extension of existing plans. 

5. Plans required under federal ot 
state law. 

6. Frocedure for establishing new or 
modifying existing health and welfare 
plans which conform to the definitions 
and do not contain any feature listed) 
among the review criteria. 

7. Procedure for establishing new, or 
modifying existing, health and welfare 
plans which do not conform to the defi 
nitions or which contain any feature 
listed among the review criteria. 

8. Tripartite health and welfare com- 
mittee. 

9. Relationship to other regulations 
and resolutions. 

10. Definition of “plan.” 

Plans in effect on or before Jan. 


‘ ‘Rescission of board resolution No, 


de 
Authority: Sections 1 through 12 is- 
sued under sec. 704, 64 stat. 816, as 
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amended by public law 96, 82nd Cong, 
Interpret or apply title IV, 64 stat. 816, 


















as amended by public law 96, 82nd 
Cong.; E. O. 10161, 15 F. R. 6105; 3CFR, 
1950 supp.: E. O, 10233, 16 F. R. 3503. 


Disability, Hospitalization, Ete. 


Sec. 1—Temporary disability, hospi 
expense, Surgical expense, and in-hos 
pital medical expense benefits. An em: 
ployer, or an employer and union, 
the case may be, may put into effect 
new plan, or modify an existing plan, to 
provide one or more of the followin 
health and welfare benefits, in whole 6 
in part, subject to the reporting and re 
view provisions of section 6 below, am 
nfl also to the definitions given be 

we 


(a) Temporary disability: A cash bene 
fit which indemnifies an employe fo 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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Teachers View Own, 
on 


Business’ Problems 
“3S at Annual Parley 


Kahler Named President: 
Educator Frowns on 
Agency Turnover 


, from 
erience} 


. there. 
or con- 
review) 
so in- 
. form, 
latical. 
rd ap- 
Such a 
be put 


By KENNETH O. FORCE 


BOSTON—C. M. Kahler, professor 
of insurance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected president of Amer- 
ican Assn. of University Teachers of 


ar : ° 

a th Insurance at its annual meeting here. 
<n Laurence J. Ackerman, dean, school of 
ith and} business administration, University of 
y sec. 


Connecticut, was named vice-president; 


se J. Edward Hedges, professor of insur- 
tensiong ance at Indiana University, was _ re- 
wblishe elected secretary-treasurer, and Paul 
oyes in Abbott, director of education of North 
tiplant) America, is the new member of the 
aproyes executive committee. ; 

nendal Attendance at the meeting was good, 
red by) though there was competition from 
ae some of the 19 other organizations in the 
i reso.) economic and statistical fields that were 
id wel-| holding sessions at the same time. Er- 





an. 26, win A. Gaumnitz of University of Wis- 


| Program a Good One 


The program attracted a number of 
insurance people interested in the field. 
It included talks by Hampton H. Irwin 
of Wayne - University, on introducing 
and developing insurance in a cur- 
riculum, which was discussed by William 
T. Beadles, Illinois Wesleyan, and Her- 
bert C. Graebner, Butler University; the 
impact of multiple line powers on the 
consid. insurance industry by H. Clay Johnson 
edures of Royal-Liverpool; the impact of new 
gf the’ disability coverages on life companies, 
‘e eco, by John H. Miller of Monarch Life, and 

'“Running a Life Insurance Company 
Is Fun,” by Julian D. Anthony, presi- 
dent Columbian National Life, who 
spoke at the banquet. 

At a joint session of American Statis- 
tical Assn., Society of Actuaries, In- 
stitute of Mathematical Statistics, Bio- 
metrics Society, and the teachers, H. L. 
Seal of Morss & Seal, New York, dealt 
with discrete random processes—the 
probability basis of mortality theory. 
velfary, Mortimer Spiegelman of Metropolitan 
nition’) Life was chairman of this session. 

listed) At the American Finance Assn. meet- 
ing James J. O’Leary, Life Insurance 
Assn., discussed the effect of credit and 
debt management policies on life com- 
panies; and at American Statistical 
Assn., Eleanor S. Bagley, Mutual Life, 
dealt with mortgage experience studies, 
and Sherwin C. Badger, financial vice- 
president of New England Mutual Life, 
talked on common stocks and life com- 
panies. These talks, Mr. Irwin’s and 
4) that of Mr. Anthony are treated else- 
where. 


g) John Hancock Tours 


William C. Greenough, Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity, acted as chairman 
of the joint meeting of teachers and 
American Finance Assn. on the impact 
of pension funding on the American 
‘}economy. Mr. Greenough, who is a 
vice-president of the finance association, 
also spoke at a breakfast meeting open 
to all of the associations, on college 
retirement equities fund proposals. John 
Hancock Mutual provided conducted 
tours at the home office. 

The insurance teachers meeting start- 
ed off with the annual breakfast that is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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New WSB Group Regulations Draw 
Fire from Both Labor and Industry 


The regulations on group insurance 
put out last week by the wage stabiliza- 
tion board have drawn strong opposition 
from both labor and industry. Their 
points of view are crystallized in the 
dissents by both the labor and industry 
members of WSB. These dissenting 
documents were distributed in a pack- 
age with the copies of general wage 
regulation 19 and resolution 78. Obvi- 
ously the final report was a compromise 
as far as the labor people were concerned. 
The four labor members of the WSB 
say in their dissent that they “accepted 
this final compromise decision because, 
even with its inadequacies, it is prefer- 
able to the existing complete freeze on 
all health and welfare plans.” 

The industry members of the wage 
stabilization board unanimously dis- 
sented from the decision and it was 
obviously the labor members who threw 
their weight together with the public 
members to put through the regulation. 
The four public members of the WSB 
including Nathan P. Feinsinger, chair- 
man, in their opinion say that the policy 
finally adopted, which had been proposed 
by the public members to begin with, 
strikes an equitable balance between the 
considerations advanced by labor and 
industry. 


LABOR OBJECTIONS 








What has really upset labor is the 
making of approval automatic on any 
benefit for which the worker pays 40% 
or more. The labor members felt that 
this is discrimination against workers 
and will halt the progress of plans in 
many industries toward being completely 
non-contributory. 

Labor charges that the board has 
“given preferential treatment to con- 


tributory programs and adopted arbi- 
tary limitations called ‘review criteria’ 
which determine whether a plan receives 
automatic approval or must go the 
tedious route of case by case considera- 
tion. We know that these criteria wi 
be used by employers to resist legitimate 
demands in collective bargaining for 
employer-financed insurance protection 
and medical, surgical and hospital atten- 
tion which will meet the needs of 
American workers and their families.” 
The labor report continues: “Through- 
out the long weeks of debate, labor 
members consistently maintained that 
health and welfare programs should be 
completely decontrolled and not subject 
to any arbitary restraints by this board. 
We remain firm in our belief that such 
programs are non-inflationary and there- 
fore should be left to the normal 
processes of free collective bargaining.” 


Contributory Fetish 


The labor members are very much 
upset that the majority tripartite panel 
decision to decontrol health and welfare 
plans was not adopted in its entirety by 
the WSB. The dissenting opinion of the 
labor members states: “The board’s ac- 
tion will serve best those branches of 
industry which make a fetish of con- 
tributory plans. Workers have taken to 
the picket lines in defense of the prin- 
ciple that the full cost of health and 
welfare programs should be paid by 
management. Now, the board unwisely 
intervenes in this tightly contested area 
of collective bargaining by creating 
direct incentives for expansion of con- 
tributory plans. By making approval 
automatic on any benefits for which the 
workers is taxed 40% of the cost, the 
board illogically declares that full em- 
ployer payment is unstabilizing but a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 











Compost 


There is an old joke about the man going to a polling 
place to vote early and often. As a matter of fact, in 
a great many things we do we vote often when we 
vote but once, for our vote of today will be counted 
again and again in the future. 


No man on a job works from scratch. His labors 
are performed upon foundations laid by his predecessors. 
No matter how new his ways of doing things are they 
are based upon the fact that the years of the old ways 
have had their influence. Many of his new ideas are 
old ideas recast and repolished. 


A pioneer, farming in virgin soil, has the use of many 
years of previous plant life composted into that soil. 
The compost which had been continuously made by an 
old organization was rich or poor by the gains or losses 
of many years of toil. If mistakes of judgment are 
made today the soil of the future will be that much 
the poorer. When we do a good job today the growth 
of the future will be more successful. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















US. Fiscal Policies 
a Major Factorin 
Life Investments 


O'Leary of LIA Presents 
Views at Meeting of 
American Finance Assn. 


Recent credit and debt management 
policies of the government have exert- 
ed some important 
effects on life com- 
pany investments, 
said James J. 
O’ Leary, director of 
investment research 
of Life Insurance 
Assn. of America, 
in his paper at the 
annual meeting of 
the American Fi- 
nance Assn. at Bos- 
ton. 

Dr. O’Leary said 
that these policies 
have contributed to 
a substantial reduc- 
tion in life company sales of long-term 
government securities and have been a 
factor in causing life companies to re- 
strict new investment commitments 
more nearly to the current flow of funds 
generated from other sources than the 
disposal of governments. Secondly, they 
have contributed to a shift in life insur- 
ance investments from government- 
insured and guaranteed mortgage loans 
to corporate securities and conventional 
mortgage loans. 

Third, they have aided in causing life 
company investments to shift to defense 
and defense-supporting industry and 
other essential uses. 


Effect Can Be Exaggerated 


At the same time, the importance of 
credit and debt management policy in 
its effect.on life company investments 
can be exaggerated, Dr. O’Leary point- 
ed out, noting that prior to last spring 
there were certain basic forces, such as 
the desire to maintain a balanced port- 
folio, which were operating to restrict 
further disposals of government securi- 
ties and further increases in mortgage 
holdings. 

Selective credit policies designed to 
impinge on life insurance investments 
were either delayed in their effect, as 
was the case with regulation X, or 
needed the aid of general credit and 
debt management policies to make them 
fully effective, as was the case with 
both the voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram and regulation X. 


General vs. Selective Controls 





J. J. O'Leary 


“The lesson which seems indicated 
from the experience of the past several 
months is that in the investment field 
general credit controls can take hold 
much more promptly than selective 
credit controls,’ said Dr. O’Leary. 
“Furthermore, basically, selective credit 
controls require action in the area of 
general credit controls and debt manage- 
ment if they are to be effective.” 

Dr. O’Leary recalled that throughout 
the post-war period many students of 
monetary and credit policy urged the 
unpegging of government securities 
prices. He said it now seems clear, in 
retrospect, that the effectiveness of this 
step, with respect to life insurance in- 
vestments at least, would have been 
much greater if taken prior to last 
spring. 

Discussing the voluntary credit re- 
straint program, Dr. O’Leary said that 
“it is widely recognized that during the 
first several months of operation this 
program has served the purpose of aid- 
ing and channeling credit into defense 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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F itzgerald Terms 
This Decade Golden 
One for Business 


In his address at 
regional meeting at 
Northwestern Mu- 


the annual eastern 
New York City of 





tual Life, President 
Edmund Fitzgerald 
said that the cur- 
rent Northwestern 
Mutual theme 
“John Doe-North- 
western agent-busi- 
ness man” is sin- 
gularly appropriate 
today because this 
is the era of the 
business man. Dur- 
ing the _ 1920s, 
American business 
became prosperous, 
complacent an d : 
overconfident, he declared. During the 
dark decade of the 30s, the business man 
was nobody’s hero and almost every- 
body’s goat. During the 1940s, the busi- 
ness man’s magnificent performance in 
meeting the demands for war production 
in a large measure restored the high 
status of the business man. The earlier 
punishment had a salutary effect in that 
the new spirit of leadership being sup- 
plied to the country by managers of 
American business contains important 
elements of self-restraint, self-examina- 
tion and responsibility. Along with this 
has been an encouraging return of self- 
confidence among business men and 
among the public in business men, Mr. 
Fitzgerald declared. It is time for busi- 
ness to gain for itself the same degree of 
acceptance and confidence that it has 
won for its products in an era when 
American inventiveness and business en- 
terprise has created wealth and leisure 
and made possible social and cultural as 
well as economic advances. 

Mr. Fitzgerald illustrated his talk 
with the aid of charts to demonstrate 
for the agents what the company has 
accomplished financially in the last few 
years. This exposition was particularly 
interesting in its comments on the in- 
vestment picture. He reported that the 
investment scene is bright and that there 
is a heavy demand for capital in all 
areas, strongest in the fields of residen- 
tial housing, industrial and public utili- 
ties securities. The demand, together 
with the altered fiscal policies of the 
Federal Reserve, carry the interest rate 
on current over-all new investments to 
the highest point in many years. This 
was illustrated by a return of 3.61% on 
new bond investments in the first 11 
months of last year as against 3.25% for 
the same period a year prior. Mortgage 
loans are now being made at 4% and 
5% interest rates. He pointed out that 
the published net return for 1951 will 
not be comparable with that of previ- 
ous years because of the new formula 
drawn up by the commissioners, but on 
the old basis it will end up tn the neigh- 
borhood of 3.2% compared with 3.15% 
for last year. 


Completing Reserve Bolster 


He said that the company policy to 
strengthen reserves has been largely 
completed, amounting in four years to 
nearly $30 million. The strengthening 
program to increase reserves for option 
settlement payments under settlement 
agreements in possession has been com- 
pleted. The bite taken for this reserve 
strengthening will be smaller in the fu- 
ture and will consist of a modest re- 
serve against future settlements, he de- 
clared. ‘ 

‘Robert E. Templin, assistant director 
of agencies, pursuing the same business 
man theme treated by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
said that a phase of the business opera- 
tion of the individual agent is his re- 
sponsibilities as advertising manager for 
his own enterprise. He reported that the 
result of a survey taken during the past 
year among 800 agents indicates that 
relatively few have definitized their pro- 
motional efforts. He told how the na- 
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Resignations Among Successful Younger 
Agents a Growing Cause for Concern 


It’s understandable that a mediocre 
or marginal agent should quit the busi- 
ness but why should an obviously suc- 
cessful young agent, two or three years 
in the business and selling at or near 
a half-million clip decide that he wants 
to go into some other line of business? 

There is no wholesale exodus of these 
men but there are enough of such resig- 
nations to be a cause of some concern 
among agency department executives 
and agency heads. : 

Typically, such an agent is a college 
graduate, frequently with a degree in 
business administration. He served in 
the last war and has been selling life 
insurance for from two to three years, 
producing business at a rate that would 
gladden the heart of any agency man- 
ager or company executive. He seems 
an assured success and his manager is 
dumfounded at learning he wants to get 
out of life insurance selling. 


Hard to Find Real Reason 


The real explanation is often hard to 
find. Sometimes the man _ himself 
doesn’t know exactly what it is. A basic 
characteristic and one common to nearly 
all these resignations is that the man 
is well above average in capacity, educa- 
tion and ambition. He may be progress- 
ing at a rate that is eminently satis- 
factory to his manager and his 
company—but not to himself, although 
frequently that doesn’t come out until 
he has accepted another offer and it is 
too late to reclaim him. 

More often than not, it isn’t so much 
the money they are making or might 
make that causes the young fellows to 
go stale in their attitude toward selling 
life insurance. They do a good deal of 
thinking in terms of building a career. 
They are interested in making money, 
of course, but they also want a job that 
will challenge their abilities. 


Needs Perceptive Manager 


Nobody has found a wholly satisfac- 
tory answer to this problem but the like- 
liest approach seems to be first, to be 
sure the man’s manager understands 
him well enough and has his confidence 
sufficiently so that he can detect this 
attitude of mind before it is too late. 
Many managers and general agents are 
accustomed to assuming that if an agent 
is producing a good income for himself 
and showing a satisfactory increase 
there is nothing to worry about. 

The second part of this remedial pro- 
gram is to provide such agents with 
education and training that will stimu- 








tional advertising of the company helps 
and told how in addition to regular ad- 
vertising in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Newsweek and Successful Farm- 
ing, the company will also run ads in 
U. S. News and World Report. How- 
ever, Mr. Templin said that a national 
program is not enough and that a local 
program, soundly built, is fundamental 
and essential. He advised agents to de- 
velop a practical promotion plan with 
an adequate budget. A good program 
must be systematic and on a regular 
basis, he said. The mechanics must be 
accomplished in other than valuable 
field hours. 

Mr. Templin advised the audience to 
break their promotional prospects into 
long-range and short-range groups. In 
the long-range category are centers of 
influence, key policyholders and quality 
prospects. In the long-range category 
there is a group which isn’t immediately 
ready to buy, but unless the agent keeps 
in touch with them he will not have 
an opportunity to prevent their pur- 
chases in other companies and for other 
things. There are the short-range pros- 
pects with specific needs, business, edu- 
cation, youth and retirement. He then 
went on to describe the various specific 
offerings of the Northwestern Mutual 
to the agents. 


late their interest and challenge their 
capacities. Getting such a man inter- 
ested in the L.U.T.C. or the C.L.U. 
study courses may be a large part of 
the answer. 





STARTS SIMPLY 





In many companies it is the standard 
procedure to start a new man off on 
relatively simple types of package sales. 
This enables him to get selling quickly, 
thereby bringing in income and giving 
him confidence in his ability to sell. But 
with a man who is more sensitive and 
ambitious than the general run there is 
apparently a danger that no matter how 
much money he makes at simple pack- 
age selling he is likely to get to look 
upon himself as a policy peddler. 

He may not even recognize his own 
feelings of frustration but he is ripe for 
plucking when someone makes him an 
offer that he feels is more in line with 
his abilities and interests. The problem 
is apparently to make the job big 
enough to keep up with the expanding 
abilities and ambitions of such a man. 

It may seem incongruous that a young 
fellow who is making an excellent in- 
come selling life insurance should feel 
dissatisfied with his economic lot. Yet 
numerous psychological studies have 
shown that financial return ranks pretty 
well down the list of what men want 
out of life. 

There is of course a certain risk in 
getting a relatively new agent involved 
in business insurance, tax matters, and 
estate planning but it may well be that 
it is a risk that has to be taken if com- 
panies are not to lose a discouraging 
number of what should be their best 
agents in the years ahead. 

One difficulty that the companies face 
with these agents is that for many of 
them life insurance selling is their first 
job and personnel surveys in all lines 
of business have indicated a tendency 
for people to get in and out of at least 
one job before settling down to a life- 
long career. There is a tendency for a 
young man to feel that after a couple 
of years in any job he has learned as 
much as he would learn if he stayed 
another 20 years. 

It is not an easy problem to find the 
answers for, but it is obviously one that 
it is essential to solve. 


L.U.T.C. Tuition 
to Go Up $10 with 
Fall Enrollments 


Expanded operations reaching agents 
throughout the country and ever in- 
creasing costs have made it necessary 
for trustees of Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council to revise tuition for LUTC 
courses. Effective with fall enrollments 
for 1952-53 classes, the tuition will be 
$60 per year. This amount covers all 
costs of registration, textbooks, instruc- 
tion, examinations and certificates for 
either year of the course. 

“Present day costs being considered,” 
Managing Director Woodson 
said, “it is no longer a practical possi- 
bility to operate LUTC at the $50 tui- 
tion fee which has prevailed since its 
inception. Originally offered to under- 
writer associations in major cities only, 
LUTC benefits have now been ex- 
tended to thousands of career life un- 
derwriters throughout 44 states and 
Hawaii, many of whom would otherwise 
have been unable to participate in an 
institutional sales training program at 
the local level. This record demand has 
resulted in an increased administrative 
cost per student. At $60 per year, LUTC 
is still one of the greatest investments 
an agent can make in his own future.” 









Prudential Back to 
Work Move Grows, 
See Strike Ending 


As the strike of Prudential’s district 
agents entered its second month there 
were signs that it may be nearing an 
end. About 44% of 6,900 of the agents, 
in the area represented by the AFL 
union are working regularly, more than 
at any time since the strike started. 
But there are still more than 8,000 out! 
on strike. There are no figures avail- 
able on the effect the strike ‘thas had on 
production or premium payments, al- 
though the volume of the latter received 
by mail or from in person calls at dis-/ 
trict offices is said by the company to 
have shown a_ remarkable increase. 
There has been little violence in the 
strike. Each side is playing sort of a 
waiting game. Picketing of offices con- 
tinues. 

The union said that grace periods 
are expiring and that policies without 
cash values will be lapsing. Premiums 
on about two million policies have gone 
unpaid because of the strike, a union 
spokesman said. The union has asked 
President Truman to intervene. On 
Long Island, paint bottles were thrown 
through parlor windows of two agents 
who returned to work after striking for 
two weeks. One said a union man had 
warned him over the phone that there 
would be trouble if he went back on 
his debit. 





Set N.W. Mutual Meetings 
for Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Springfield, Des Moines 


Northwestern Mutual Life will con- 
duct midwest regional meetings Jan. 7-8 i 
at Minneapolis, Jan. 9 at Omaha, Jan.’ 
11-12 at Springfield, Ill., and Jan. 14-15 
at Des Moines. 

The Olsen agency will be host at the 
Minneapolis meeting for agents of these 
agencies: Erickson, Mankato, Minn; 
Dunbar, Duluth; Lundgren, St. Paul; 
Egbert, Eau Claire, Wis.; Hays, Fargo, 
N. D., and Burnett, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Home office participants will be Grant’ 
L. Hill, vice-president and director of 
agencies; D. C. Slichter, vice-president, 
and William P. Hughes, assistant direc- 
tor of agencies. J. Lowell Craig, general’ 
agent at Milwaukee, and L. P. Schwinger, 
general agent at Cedar Rapids, Ia., will 
also speak. 

William B. Minehan, associate secre- 
tary, and Mr. Hughes will address a 
joint meeting of the Snyder agency at 
Omaha and the Koch agency at Lincoln 
at the Omaha meeting. Also on Jan. 9, 
Mr. Hill will address the Jamison & 
Phelps agency at Chicago. 

The following Illinois general ager- 
cies will participate in the Springfield 
meeting: Cantrall, Springfield; Garrett, 
Peoria; Jacobson, Belleville, and Stumm, 
Aurora. Speakers will be Robert E 
Dineen, vice-president; Laflin C. Jones, 
director of service research; Jerome 
Boyer, assistant superintendent of claims, 
and Willard H. Griffin, assistant director 
of agencies. 

The Myhre agency will be host at the 
Des Moines meeting for the following 
Iowa agencies: Copeland, Davenport; 
Schwinger, Cedar Rapids, and Roeder, 
Sioux City. Edmund Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent, Theo P. Otjen, assistant secretary, 
Roe Walker and W. P. Hughes, assist- 
ant directors of agencies, will speak. 











Group Estimate Form Available 


The publishers of Employe Benefit 
Plan Review at 166 West Jackson 
boulevard in Chicago have prepared 4 
special group insurance estimate form 
to enable employers to figure out what 
group insurance coverages they can pro- 
vide under wage stabilization board 
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Soniar on New York 
Group Limit on 
Out of State Cases 


NEW YORK — Executives of do- 
mestic group companies were scheduled 
to confer Thursday afternoon with 
Superintendent Bohlinger about the de- 
partment’s notification forbidding com- 
panies to issue more than the New York 
statutory limit of $20,000 per life, even 
though the case is placed outside the 
state and has no New York employes. 

It had come to the department’s at- 
tention that some companies were go- 
ing above the limit in such cases, and, 
in at least one case, where New York 
employes of an _ out-of-state insured 
were involved. 

While the limit applies to out-of-state 
companies as well as domestic com- 
panies on New York cases, the depart- 
ment’s position is that it lacks the power 
to prohibit out-of-state insurers from 
exceeding the New York limit outside 
the state. 

The question is an important one on 
larger cases where domestic companies 
are competing with out-of-state in- 
surers. The department is not opposed 
to the law’s being amended to put do- 
mestic companies on an even footing 
with out-of-state insurers outside New 
York but it is anticipated that any such 
move would run into sharp opposition 
from the agents. 





| FSA Bulletin States Private 


Plans Meet 10% of Costs 


Private insurance against sickness 
met only 10% of the costs of sickness 
in 1950, according to a report published 
in the Social Security Bulletin for De- 
cember and released by Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, commissioner for social security. 
Comparable figures for 1949 and 1948 
are 8.9 and 7.4%, respectively, the ar- 
ticle says. Private sickness costs in- 
cluded the costs of medical care and 
the loss of income through illness which 
stops wages and salaries, the story says. 

Private insurance has been growing 
very rapidly, the account admits, but it 
met only about 12% of the nation’s 
private medical care bills in 1950. The 
comparable figures were about 10% in 


1949 and about 8% in 1948. Thus, in 


1950 people had to meet 88% of the 
bills on an individual basis, the account 
states. 


Indianapolis Public Schools 
to Present Insurance Forums 


The adult education division of In- 
dianapolis public schools is planning to 
conduct a series of public educational 
forums on insurance. They will consist 
of seven meetings on consecutive Mon- 
days starting in February. The first two 
sessions will be on life insurance, the 
third on A. & H., the next two on fire 
and inland marine, and the final two 
on casualty. Objective of the meetings 
is to give the public a better understand- 
ing of the operation of insurance and its 
uses, 

The forums were the unprompted idea 
of the school system. Planning of the 
individual sessions, however, will be 
assigned to committees representative of 
those segments of the business particu- 
larly interested in each field to be dis- 
cussed. If the forums draw interest, the 
— system will repeat them annu- 
ally. 


Discuss Insurance of Aged 


_A variety of subjects of insurance 
mterest are discussed in the annual re- 
port of the New York state joint 
legislative committee on problems of the 
aging which has just been distributed 
by Senator Thomas C. Desmond, New- 
burgh, chairman. The 315 page re- 
-_.* entitled “No Time To Grow 





Writers discuss pensions, social se- 





curity, and group life and group health 
and hospitalization insurance for older 
persons. 

There is general disatisfaction with 
the $50 monthly maximum placed on 
the earnings of a retired individual 
qualifying for social security payments, 
and many suggestions that the act be 
extended to cover everyone. 

R. A. Hohaus, actuary, Metropolitan 
Life, has an article on group life in- 
surance and its relationship to the em- 
ployment of older workers. Louis H. 
Pink, former New York superintendent 
of insurance, now president of Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York, 
and a trustee of Mutual Life, discusses 
both life and hospitalization insurance. 





15th Anniversary For Blind Agent 
Will Shelly, a blind life insurance 

agent with the Morton general agency 

of Connecticut Mutual at St. Louis, 


celebrated his 15th anniversary as an 
agent. He has been blind since 1947. He 
has won the National Quality Award of 
the National Assn. of Life Underwriters 
for the past two years. 





Consumer Credit Insurance 
Group and Commissioners 
to Meet in Florida 


Consumer Credit Insurance Assn. is 
going to hold a mid-winter meeting at 
the Delano hotel, Miami Beach, Jan. 
11-13. Cecil Woods, president of Vol- 
unteer State Life, is president of C.C.I.A. 
At the same time and place there will 
be a meeting of the N.A.I.C. zone 3 
committee on credit life insurance with 
C.C.I.A. people. The zone 3 representa- 
tives are shaping up model legislation 
for submission. The commissioners 


committee consists of Georgia, Florida 
and Tennessee. 

Kirk A. Landon, who heads an exten- 
sive organization at Miami dealing in 
all forms of finance company insurance, 
is chairman of arrangements. 





Issues 10-Payment Policy 

Bankers Life of Nebraska now has a 10- 
payment life policy. This policy is based 
on 2% reserves rather than 244% and 
will participate in divisible surplus be- 
ginning at the end of the first policy 
year, contingent on the payment of the 
premium then due. Minimum policy is 
$5,000. 





Francis J. Conlin, general agent of 
Mutual Benefit Life at Spokane, has 
appointed John W. Orr supervisor. He 
has been with the company two years. 
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Air Force Policy 
on Life Agents 


Commissioner Kavanaugh is carrying 
on his fight and the fight of the other 
commissioners to bring military bases 
under state regulations or regulations 
parallel to the protective state regula- 
tions. The following excerpts are from 
a letter of his to a personal affairs officer 
from the air force who had written to 
the Colorado department to get a list of 
companies licensed in Colorado, so that 
the air force regulation that an agent 
must be licensed in one of the states to 
be eligible to sell insurance on a military 
reservation could be carried out. Mr. 
Kavanaugh wrote: 

“This method of handling insurance 
sales is entirely inexcusable and is tragic 
in its consequences. Under the proud 
aegis of the air force, sharpshooters from 
far and wide are permitted to fleece the 
unwary youths on the posts. Companies 
with pitifully small capital and a few 
dollars of so-called surplus write mil- 
lions of dollars of life insurance. The 
victims are the unfortunate policyhold- 
ers. Boys are oversold and lulled into 
signing notes for premiums to pay these 
freebooters who are free to misrepresent 
what they are selling. ; 

“When that great public official, W. 
Stuart Symington, was head of the air 
force, he put a stop to such perform- 
ances. Since he quit the job, the con- 
fidence men seem to have started full 
blast again. The fact that the air force 
defies state laws regulating insurance 
may seem unimportant to the top brass, 
but the plight of the recruits who are 
victimized should appeal to them. 

“The air force rules should be that 
nobody should be permitted to sell insur- 
ance on air force or military posts unless 
the salesman’s company is licensed in 
the state where the post is located. In 
that way there is strict state regulation 
of the salesman and his methods. Air 
force heads have been urged repeatedly 
by insurance commissioners and others 
over the country to remedy this deplor- 
able situation. If they do not, it may 
well be that a Congressional investiga- 
tion should be in order. 

“Of course, neither you nor any other 
subordinate is to criticized for this 
strange situation. The heads in Wash- 
ington and the post commanders are 
the ones who must shoulder the blame.” 





Rules Against Prudential 
Moratorium in Nebraska 


Atty. Gen. Beck of Nebraska has ruled 
that Gov. Peterson has no right to de- 
clare a moratorium in connection with 
the strike of Omaha and Council Bluffs 
agents of Prudential. The governor 
asked the opinion after receiving a tele- 
gram from Albert W. Witzling, presi- 
dent of Omaha Federation of Labor, 
who said the moratorium would keep 
the company from cancelling policies 
if premiums are not paid during the 
strike. 

Mr. Beck cited the provision of the 
U. S. constitution that no state shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation of 
any contract.” 


Publish Agency Proceedings 

The proceedings of the 1951 forum 
of the Solomon Huber agency of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life in New York ‘City 
are being published. The topic was 
“Business Interests: Contractual Dis- 
position Effective at Death.” Authors 
and their subjects are Edwin H. White, 
Impact of Local Law; Albert Mann- 
heimer and Joel Irving Friedman, Buy/ 
Out Agreements; Laurence J. Acker- 
man, Valuation; P. Philip Lacovara, 
The Professional Partnership, and Mil- 
ton Young, The Wall Case. The 64- 
page, paper cover books sell for $1.50 at 
the Farnsworth Publishing Co., 627 
Remsen Ave., Brooklyn, 12. 








Kavanaugh Blasts ~=Anthony Touches on Chief. 


Current Company Problems 


BOSTON—Improvement in the qual- 
ity of agents, an objective every com- 
pany is thinking about and struggling 
with, is an important field in which 
teachers of insurance can help the life 
business a great deal, President Julian 
D. Anthony of Columbian National Life 


told American Assn. of University 
Teachers of Insurance at its annual ban- 
quet here. 


Mr. Anthony thinks that running a 
life company is fun. There are a lot 
of problems—and he touched on sev- 
eral—but something can and is being 
done about them. 

Not enough college men go into sell- 
ing life insurance, yet it is one of the 
most attractive professions to a man 
who can do the job. 


Need Broad Gauged Men 


“We need educated and broad gauged 
men and women to get life insurance 
to the people who need it,” he declared. 
“We need them to be capable of deal- 
ing with the intricate problems of taxa- 
tion and estate distribution, corporate 
relationships and pensions that are in- 
volved in the better kind of life insur- 
ance selling today. So we need the help 
and cooperation of all the universities 
and their teachers to encourage good 
men with the right qualifications to 
enter into the business, and particularly, 
not to discourage them or to make fun 
of this business. Those in life insurance 
are still fighting for a wider acceptance 
of this business. Those in life insurance 
all thinkers and teachers look upon it 
as something to aspire to. 

As to the problem of the kind of in- 
surance to sell, term insurance vs. cash 
value, he said, others have publicly dis- 
cussed much of the theory, but there 
is a very practical reason why the com- 
panies are trying to push cash value in- 
surance—the agents have got to make 
a living. He cited the case of the agent 
of Columbian National who sold the 
largest volume of insurance during a 
recent year but sold it all through banks 
as term insurance to cover mortgages, 
more than half a million. Yet he was 
running behind on the $200 a month 
drawing account. 

Teachers of insurance can help with 
this one, professors are apt to believe 
and teach that life insurance is for 
protection only, that this should be ob- 
tained through term insurance and that 
the difference in premiums can be in- 
vested. But experience also shows that 
too many things intervene and a pro- 
gram, once embarked upon, is not com- 
pleted as it should be. Ordinary life 
insurance is still the best and cheapest 
way for the average individual to save 
money for retirement as well as to pro- 
tect his family. 


Interest Yield Improving 


He noted that in 1931 the investment 
income of his company was 5.49%. The 
drop in average interest earnings to only 
a little more than half that figure has 
brought very many practical problems 
which every life insurance chief execu- 
tive has had to struggle with. At the 
moment, interest yields are improving 
and quite markedly. At a recent meet- 
ing of his finance committee the invest- 
ments authorized averaged approx- 
imately 3.4%. This now is more than the 
average interest requirement on policy 
reserve instead of less, and obviously 
the implications are very great. They 
involve the question of whether to pro- 
ceed further with re-valuation of re- 
serves and just when the change in in- 
terest rate should be recognized as of 
enough permanence to change premium 
rates. 

In the mortgage field, he said, the 
trend of most companies toward FHA 
loans and VA loans has taken the busi- 
ness away from mortgage lending in 
the traditional sense and put it in the 
business of buying a government guar- 
anty. To a large degree life companies 





are not interested in the property as 
such, and certainly not to the extent that 
they used to be. His company inspects 
every VA or FHA loan and decides 
whether it wishes that particular mort- 
gage, but this is not the custom gen- 
erally. VA mortgages are being bought 
on the present policy of the VA which 
might change drastically if there should 
be a change in public thinking about 
these matters, or hard times, which 
would cause a large volume of delin- 
quencies. . 

The companies are whole-heartedly 
back of the voluntary credit restraint 
program, he said. Every investment has 
te be considered and tested by the prin- 
ciples involved in that program, a new 
principle not based on investment con- 
siderations. He is a member of the east- 
ern insurance committee to which ques- 
tionable cases are referred, and he knows 
that a very sincere effort is being made 
to follow the program 100%. A great 
many loans are being turned-down, 


Operation Costs Going Up 


_ The cost of operating a life company 
is of much greater importance than ever 
before because inflation is putting up 
the cost of everything, especially of 
labor. Yet all premium income is ob- 
tained from contracts in which the al- 
lowance for operating cost is never go- 
ing to change no matter how high 
wages and other costs go. The in- 
flexibility of these loading allowances 
versus the change in costs is one of 
the most practical day to day problems 
the companies face, he said. 

The cost of operations (excluding 
agency cost of new business) in relation 
to business in force was $1.30 per 
thousand 10 years ago, $1.85 today, for 
Columbian National, nearly a 50% in- 
crease. How long before there is an 
actual loss on loading? This is quite a 
challenge. 

There are many experiments and new 
methods to be explored in attempting to 
get more work out of fewer employes 
and materials. Greater use of punched 
cards, for example, is a very likely field. 
His company has been studying many 
possible new procedures of this sort. A 
good purchasing agent and people with 
responsibility for planning and study 
of home office operations are essential. 
would have an inflationary effect. 
Ingenuity and imagination are required 
and a willingness to throw away old 
notions and shibboleths. 

One operating procedure directed 
toward the control of costs is budgeting. 
Surprisingly, at present many, if not 
most, life companies do not operate 
on budgets. Four years ago his com- 
pany started with a budget. Purpose 
was not only to control costs, but also 
to find the means of doing things that 
should be done but which were not, and 
within the same cost structure. The 
company has accomplished both ob- 
jectives. 


Value of Continuous Check 


When all adjustments have been ef- 
fected and the budget is approved, per- 
haps the most significant operation takes 
place, and this is virtually continuous. 
It consists of the comparison, at the end 
of each month, by department, of the 
amount expended for each item and 
what should have been expended at that 
time. Comparison and investigation have 
brought to light many things that would 
have escaped unnoticed. Remedies are 
more effective when made promptly. 
With such a procedure that there will 
be no great surprises when December 
rolls around. x 

Personnel presents a difficult prob- 
lem today. About a year ago Colum- 
bian’s starting wage was $30 per week. 
It was unpatriotic to raise wages, to do 
so would cause inaflation. Finally, of 
course, they were frozen. At the same 
time the government, acting through 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Appoint L.].A.M.A. 
Committee Heads 
for Coming Year 


Chairmen to head L.IL.A.M.A. com- 
mittees for the coming year have been 
appointed by Harry McConachie, 
president of L.I.A.M.A. and vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agents of 
American Mutual. 

The chairmen follow: 

_Agency costs, Roger Hull, executive 
vice-president, Mutual Life, chairman, 
Charles F. B. Richardson, associate 
actuary, Mutual Life, co-chairman, both 
reappointed. Annual meeting, Richard E. 
Pille, vice-president in charge of 
agencies, Mutual Benefit Life. Audit, 
Clifford R. Walker, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. Canadian companies, A. Wil- 
liams, superintendent of agencies, Crown 
Life. Compensation, E. J. Moorhead, 
executive vice-president, United States 
Life, reappointed. Cooperation with 
other organizations, C. W. Arnold, vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies, Kansas City Life, reappointed. 
Education and training, Raymond 
Johnson, vice-president in charge of 
agency administration, New York Life, 
chairman, Stanton G. Hale, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, Mutual 
Life, vice-chairman, both reappointed. 
Finance, W. Rankin Furey, vice-presi- 
dent, Berkshire Life. 

Also named were: 

Human relations, Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, president, Bankers National, re- 
appointed. Large companies, ‘Robert H. 
Denny, vice-president and _ superinten- 
dent of agencies, State Mutual Life. 
Membership, Harry P. Anderson, vice- 
president, Life of Virginia, chairman, 
Edwin A. Phillips, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, Standard of 
Oregon, vice-chairman, Quality _ busi- 
ness, Clifford L. Morse, director of 
agencies Phoenix Mutual. Public in- 
formation, Karl L. Jung, vice-president, 
Jefferson Standard. Relations with uni- 
versities, C. B. Metzger, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Society, reappointed. 
Research advisory, J. A. McAllister, 
vice-president and director of agencies, 
Sun Life of Canada, reappointed. Ways 
and means, Sayre McLeod, vice-presi- 
dent, Prudential. 


Joint Institution Appointees 


Appointments of L.I.A.M.A.  repre- 
sentatives to joint institutional commit- 
tees also were announced. Calvin L. 
Pontius, vice-president, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, will serve as co-chairman of the 
agency management training advisory 
committee. Heading the association’s 
representatives on the advisory council 
on life underwriter education and train- 
ing will be Vincent B. Coffin, senior 
vice-president, Connecticut Mutual, and 
in a similar capacity of the life under- 
writer training council committee will 
be Orville E. Beal, vice-president, Pru- 
dential. The last two committees elect 
their own chairmen. 

The association’s nominating commit: 
tee, which also chooses its own chairt- 
man, with the approval of the board, 
will be under the leadership of Cecil J. 
North, vice-president,. Metropolitan Life, 
Continuing chairmen elected by their 
committees include: Frank Vesser, vice- 
president, General American Life 
A. & H.; W. J. Hamrick, agency vice- 
president, Gulf Life, combination com- 
panies committee, and James E. Schole- 
field, vice-president, North American 
Life & Casualty, small companies com- 
mittee. 


Set Mid-West Dates 
The 1952 Mid-West Management 
Conference will be held at French Lick, 





Ind. Oct. 23-25, according to Leo 
Smith, general agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Indianapolis, conference com- 


mittee chairman. The Mid-West Man- 
agement Conference is sponsored anf- 
nually by the Indianapolis General 
Agents & Managers Assn. and draws at: 
tendance nationally. 
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new in-hospital catastrophe medical ex- 
pense policy is catching on rapidly with 
the public and throughout the com- 
pany’s 8,000-man agency force. 

At the end of November, when the 
policy had been on sale for four 
months, the company had received 4,350 
applications. 

The number of applications has 
steadily increased to a current pace of 
more than 400 a week. A considerable 
sales expansion is expected from the 
introduction of the plan in California 
Nov. 15, a step which made the cover- 
age available nation-wide. 

Agents with quality prospect lists, 
using the wide variety of sales aids 
available from a specially prepared pro- 
motion kit, have had a closing ratio 
of one sale for every two calls. 

Indicative of great public interest in 
the policy was the unusually high 10% 
return in a direct mail campaign tried 
in one area of Texas. In the drive, the 
company used promotional stuffers in 
mail that was going to be distributed 
anyhow. 

Geographically, all of the company’s 
agencies, with the exception of those 
in California that had not yet had the 
opportunity, have already participated 
in the new program, although naturally 
some agencies have submitted more 
business than others. 


Broad Public Appeal 


A spot check of 300 written cases 
reveals a wide range of occupations 
among the applicants, demonstrating the 
policy’s broad public appeal. Doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, professors, busi- 
nessmen, salesmen, insurance agents, 
farmers, students, housewives, and even 
one professional ballplayer were among 
them. 

In this sample, three-quarters of the 
policies were on people who already 
possessed some basic hospitalization in- 
surance, but who wanted “catastrophe” 
coverage as supplemental protection. 

An analysis of more than 2,000 writ- 
ten policies showed that coverage for 
husband, wife and children was taken 
out in 49%, for husband and wife in 
21%, by individual males in 15% and 
by individual females in 11%. The wife 
and children bracket accounted for 3% 
and husband and children for 1%. 


Buyer Statistics 


The company issues $2,500 and $5,000 
policies, the limit in either case apply- 
ing separately for each illness or acci- 
dent and separately for every member 
of the family. Each has a 25% coin- 
surance feature. So far, the distribu- 
tion shows approximately 55% taking 
the $2,500 plan, and 45% the $5,000. 
The buyer may select deductibles of 
$100, $300, or $500. Of the 2,000 buy- 
ers, 34% took the $100 deductible, 28% 
the $300 deductible and 38% the $500 
deductible. 

The average premium has been about 
$75 per year, with annual payments in 
68% of the cases. The average age of 
all the adults covered‘is about 41. In 
those plans covering children there is 
an average of 2.1 children per policy. 
The premium does not depend on the 
number of children covered, and one 
policy insures a family with 9 children. 
_ Claims are accumulating slowly, but 
it is still too early to draw conclusions 
about the probable experience. 

As is the case with other companies 
that have trained their agents primarily 
to sell life insurance, the company’s ex- 
perience has been that not all of its 
field force has made immediate use of 
the new service, but that an ageressive 
and progressive group is selling it 
regularly. Others, at first somewhat 
hesitant, have noted the success of the 
pioneering group and are now going 
after the business. This is producing 
a steady climb in the number of agents 
submitting cases. 

The company is carrying out a care- 
fully planned sales development pro- 
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Equitable Society Catastrophe Medical 
Policy Meeting Wide Public Approval 


NEW YORK — Equitable Society’s’ 


gram for its new policy. Educational 
material on the subject has been intro- 
duced into agents training courses. Spe- 
cialists are lecturing at various agencies, 
and the company house organ and other 
agency stimulators are being used to 
promote the policy. It is expected to be 
a subject of major discussion at the 
annual meeting of the company’s man- 
agers at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York in January. 

The policy, in addition to being a 
fine door-opener on the subject of in- 
surance, lends itself to a one-call sale. 
It offers a fresh approach to prospects 
with something “new” and “hot’— 
something they have never before had 
a chance to buy. Agents have earned 
additional money by selling it. Some- 
times a sale of the medical expense pol- 
icy has led to a sale of life insurance 
too. Some have sold it where they 
couldn’t sell life. 

Agents have been helped by the fact 
that, to date, Equitable Society is the 
only large life company that offers this 
type of policy on an individual basis. 
An agent rarely meets a person who can 
say he doesn’t need the coverage or 


that he already has too much, a fre- 
quent objection in the case of life in- 
surance. 

Even on a group basis, catastrophe 
oF sa coverage hasn’t yet been widely 
sold. 

Prospects for the coverage usually 
earn more than $5,000 annually. Hence, 
the selling agent finds himself in a more 
lucrative market for life insurance. 

Many of the agents successful in sell- 
ing it use doctors as centers of influence. 
They are understandably interested in 
voluntary insurance that indemnifies 
against medical costs and are generally 
cooperative. 


Helps Newer Agents 


Newer agents, who feel that they are 
not yet skilled enough to call on sub- 
stantial prospects to talk life insurance 
programming, estate planning or tax 
problems, have been selling the in-hos- 
pital major expense policy to profes- 
sional groups, accountants, business ex- 
ecutives, and so forth, setting the stage 
for later life insurance calls among 
these influential groups where larger 
policies can be sold. 

The sale of the policy has a natural 
life insurance tie-in. With it in force, 
an agent may be able to cut down 
on the life insurance clean-up fund and 


provide more family income. He can use 
the life insurance proceeds for the 
family, rather than to pay the doctor, 
nurse or hospital if death follows a long 
illness requiring a lengthy and costly 
hospitalization. A suggestion that this 
can be done enables him to introduce 
the subject of life insurance on a favor- 
able basis. 








Pictured above are William W. Frost, 
left, and Robert G. Hamilton whose ap- 
pointments as managers at St. Paul and 
Winnipeg were made late in December by 
Travelers. Both are managers of the life, 
accident and group department. 











Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 


Prudential security plans sell because they serve 





Jack O’Keefe says, “I thought $10,000 of life insurance was out of the question for 
me. I was just getting started in the roofing business.” 


But Jack’s Prudential man told him about the “Modified 5” plan. He showed Jack 
that, during the first five years, his premiums would be 50% less than in later years 
—that even the higher 6th year premium would be less than the rate for most par- 
ticipating Whole Life policies at the attained age. At age 28 this valuable protec- 
tion costs Jack $10.90 a month during the first five years—only $21.80 a month after 
that. Dividends will reduce these costs further, 


The “Mod 5” is just as good a buy at other ages too. It’s easy to sell because your 
prospects can afford it now. 


The above facts are based on an actual case, 
but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Ordinary Sales in 
November Boom in 
Seven Larger Cities 


According to L.I.A.M.A., seven of the 
eight largest cities showed an increase 
in November in ordinary business over 
November, 1950. Only Boston showed 
a decrease. Los Angeles led with an in- 
crease of 11% and Boston was last with 
a decrease of 2%. For the first 11 
months of the year, every city either 
showed a gain or held its own over the 
same period last year. Following are 
the percentage gains or losses for No- 
vember and for the first 11 months: 
Boston —2 and 0; Chicago 10 and 9; 
Cleveland 7 and 13; Detroit 6 and 9; 
Los Angeles 11 and 2; New York 3 and 
5; Philadelphia 8 and 5; St. Louis 8 
and 1. 

Alabama, with a 42% gain, showed 
the greatest increase state-wise in No- 
vember, with South Carolina second and 
Delaware and South Dakota tied for 
third. For the first 11 months with 
national ordinary sales up 4% over a 
year ago, New Hampshire led with an 
increase of 17% followed by New Jersey 
with 10%. 


Hancock Names District 
Managers in Five Cities 


John Hancock has transferred Law- 
rence A. Ursini, district manager at 
Torrington, Conn., to Waterbury, Conn., 
to succeed Arthur L. Wholey who is 
retiring under the company’s pension 
plan. Edward J. Belair, former assist- 
ant district manager at Hartford, will 
succeed Mr. Ursini at Torrington. 

New district manager at Salem, Mass., 
is Andrew M. Cronin, former district 
manager at Dorchester, Mass. Succeed- 
ing Mr. Cronin at Dorchester is Charles 
F. Bryson, heretofore regional super- 


visor in the northern New England. 
Leonard B. Rhodes, who was previ- 
ously assistant district manager at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., has been appointed 
district manager at Beaumont, Tex. 





Lyons Named Assistant 
V.-P. of New York Life 


Leland F. Lyons has been appointed 
an assistant vice-president of New York 
Life and will be in charge of group 
sales. He had previously been manager 
at Philadelphia. 

He succeeds Paul Norton, assistant 
vice-president, who had been’ tem- 
porarily assigned to develop new group 
sales organization. Having completed 
that assignment, he returns to the 
agency department, where he will have 
administrative duties. 

Robert Purdy, regional manager of 
the northeastern division of the group 
department at Boston, is joining the 
home office sales staff as its manager. 

Mr. Lyons joined the company as an 
agent in 1930. In 1931 he was named as- 
sistant manager at Albany. Six years 
later he became manager at Watertown 
and in 1939 at Binghampton. He was 
promoted to manager at Buffalo in 1942, 
at Boston in 1944 and at Philadelphia 
in 1947. He is a C.L.U. 


A.M.A. Workshop to Include 
Employe Benefits Seminar 


There will be a seminar on insurance 
problems and employe benefit plans as 
a part of the American Management 
Assn. workshop seminars of insurance to 
be held at the A.M.A. management 
center in New York City Jan. 9-11. 
Chairman of the session will be Roy 
Jacobus, manager insurance department 
Ford Motor Co. Others on the panel 
will be Henry W. Otis, vice-president of 
Marsh & McLennan at New York; 
Fred R. Miller, insurance manager Gen- 
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eral Foods Corp.; John Schlegel, group 
manager at Dearborn, Mich. for John 
Hancock Mutual. 





Prudential Opens Districts 
in Houston, Little Rock 


Prudential has opened new district 
offices in Houston and Little Rock. Silas 
E. Craig is district manager of the 
Lamar district in Houston, second in 
the city, and W. E. Brandt is district 
manager of the Little Rock district. 
Staff managers in Houston include Jay 
D. Roth, Anthony N. Mucci, Herman 
A. Kropp, James A. Gudgel and George 
B. Voelcker. In the Little Rock office 
will be Joe W. Jacobs, Frank A. All- 
britton, Floyd A. Hardy and K. L. 
Rasmussen 





Goldstein Opens Agency 
for Postal Life at Hartford 


Harry Goldstein has been appointed 
general agent at Hartford for Postal 
Life. His offices will be at 54 Church 
street. This is the third Postal Life 
agency opened in Connecticut since the 
company entered the state last Febru- 


ary. 

Mr. Goldstein was at one time with 
Bankers National and is a member of 
a well-known life insurance family. He 
has had training in sales and manage- 
ment from his three brothers, who are 
all general agents for life companies. 
His entire business experience has been 
in sales work. 


Shenandoah Adds New Plan 


Shenandoah Life has introduced a 
modified life plan (minimum $2,500), 
which is a whole life contract with pre- 
mium rates for the first five years 
one-half of the rates for the sixth and 
subsequent years. It is issued at ages 
15 to 60, inclusive. 

Another new plan is the juvenile 
estate builder with insurance increasing 
to five times the initial amount without 
increase in premium at age 21. It be- 
comes fully paid up at age 65. 

The company is now providing double 
indemnity to age 65 and has revised 
the rates for this coverage. Waiver of 
premium disability will now be issued 
down to age 10. 


Hunken Agency Rates High 


The Hunken agency of Connecticut 
Mutual Life in Chicago finished the year 
first among all agencies of the company 
in amount of business life insurance 
sold, second in ordinary volume, second 
in gain of insurance in force and second 
in the number of brokerage contracts. 
Paid life insurance, exclusive of an- 
nuities, exceeded $10 million. 


Marsh & McLennan Names 2 


Marsh & McLennan has appointed 
Willard N. Burger pension consultant at 
Chicago and Charles R. Keene actuary 
in the pension department at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Burger has been midwestern sales 
manager of group annuities for Pru- 
dential. Mr. Keene for three years has 
been with Harley N. Bruce & Associates. 
He is an associate of Society of Actuaries 
and an air force veteran. 














Estate Planning Course at N. Y. 


The New School for Social Research 
in New York City is offering a 15 week 
course entitled Introduction to Estate 
Planning, beginning Feb. 8. Classes will 
be held on Fridays from 2 to 4:30 p.m. 
The course, designed for agents with 
one year’s experience, will be directed 
by Solomon Huber, general agent of 
Mutual Benefit Life. 

Guest lecturers include Leon Gold, 
Research Institute of America; Robert 
U. ‘Redpath, Connecticut Mutual, and 
Milton Young, New York City attorney. 
Subjects include estate, gift, and insur- 
ance taxation, practical programming, 
motivation, prospecting and a will check 
list. Registration closes on Jan. 22. 


Parker-Allston, Kirschner 
Advertising Agencies 
Effect Working Agreement 


_ The insurance advertising agencies of 
Parker-Allston Associates, New York, 
and Kirschner & Co. of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, have entered into a 
working agreement to provide coast-to- 
coast insurance advertising counsel and 
service. 

Kirschner & Co., headed by Herbert 
H. Kirschner, is now in its 29th year 
and handles the advertising of 30 insur- 
ance companies and general agencies 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Mr, 
Kirschner is public relations counsel for 
Pacific Board and past president of 
both the San Francisco Advertising 
Club and Advertising Assn. of the West. 

Parker-Allston Associates is now en- 
tering its 12th year and handles the 
advertising of 35 insurance companies 
and general agencies in the east. Ray- 
mond D. Parker, president, has been in 
the insurance business since 1910. His 
experiece embraces home office, branch 
office, general agency, field representa- 
tive, and department managerial duties. 
The 50th anniversary history of Insur- 
ance Society of New York which he 
wrote and produced won his agency 
nation-wide favorable publicity, while 
the Freedom Series which Parker-Alls- 
ton created for Crum & Forster won 
the Freedom’s Foundation gold medal 
and 4th place cash award in competi- 
tion with all types of business. 

No change of management in the 
two agencies is involved. ‘Rather, each 
will operate as the western or eastern 
department of the other, although there 
will be cooperation in planning nation- 
wide campaigns for their clinets. 





D. C. Department Merger 
Plan Sent to Budget Bureau 


WASHINGTON — The District of 
Columbia government reorganization 
plan, opposed by insurance interests, 
has been sent by the D. C. commis- 
sioners to the budget bureau for re- 
view. Upon that will depend largely, it 
is believed, whether the plan is approved 
by the President and submitted to Con- 
gress, where it can be vetoed by either 
house within 60 days after submission. 

Insurance people protested the plan 
because it would merge the D. C. in-| 
surance department into a new depart- 
ment of commerce and labor. 





Bernard Stone to Law Firm 


Bernard R. Stone, who resigned Jan 
1 as Nebraska insurance director, is re 
turning to law practice with the Omaha 
firm of Matthews, Kelley, Fitzgerald & 
Delehant. Mr. Matthews is the present 
U. S. ambassador to Ireland and is 
former Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Stone intends to confine himseli 
largely to the practice of insurance law. 


M. & M. Raises Ricks, Agnew 


Marsh & McLennan has_ promoted 
two men in the Chicago office to assist: 
ant vice-presidents. They are Ivan 
Ricks, group insurance specialist and 
Richard Agnew, manager of the life de- 
partment. They remain in their same 
capacities. Mr. Ricks was until last May 
with Equitable Society in the group de- 
partment at Chicago. 








Investors Telephone Co. has issued $1 
million of collateral trust 354% bonds to 
Mutual Life and another unnamed life 
insurance company. Investors Telephone 
will use the proceeds to finance its cur- 
rent construction program. 





ARTHUR S. MORGENSTERN, 53, 
Aetna Life, Seattle, one of the best 
known producers on the Pacific Coast, 
died suddenly of a heart attack, For 
many years a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, he was _ widely 
known in the group pension field. 
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er WSB Group Regulations Draw Fire the regulations. A major beef is that the 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) review criteria exclude some of the 
hospital-extras which have made com- 
ent = mercial insurance a talking point over 
partial employ er payment, no matter necessary financial support for carrying the Blue Cross coverages. This is treated 
neies offhow high in cost, is not unstabilizing. them out. in another article in this issue of THE 
v York/Moreover, the growing industrial prac- “5. Where increased payroll costs are NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. Life insurance 
ranciscojtice of paying the full cost of hospitaliza- absorbed by the employer and not passed people are somewhat unhappy over the 
| into ajtion and medical care for the family of on in price increases, the subsequent fact that the review criteria place a 
‘oast-td-\the workers is stopped dead in its tracks. reduction in net taxable income will maximum on the average death benefit 
isel and|Plans that do not make the worker pay inflate the economy through reduction per insured employe to a total of 85% 
40% of the cost of his family’s coverage in tax receipts by the Treasury. of the average annual wages, salary and 
Herbenjface the high hurdle of case by case “6. Widespread development of these other compensation of the insured em- 
'th yearjboard approval. This particularly ob- plans which are encouraged by virtual ployes or $1,500, whichever is greater. 
0 insur-jnoxious part of the regulation stands as decontrol would divert billions of dol- The prevailing trend today is to offer 
agenciesjan obstacle against the progress nor- lars into insurance and trust company group insurance for much -greater 
s. rj mally flowing from free collective bar- treasuries, which, in turn, flow back into amounts. 
nsel for| gaining.’ z the money market with broad inflation- To the insurance people, however, the 
dent of} The labor report concludes: “We know ary impact. important thing about the regulations 
ertising}that experience under this regulation “7, Industry recognized the emergency finally issued is that they will permit 
1e West,J will show the need for drastic revision chaeuaet of controls and is opposed to the writing of most group insurance 
10w en-jof board policy. We are confident that the establishment of any federal program cases and a producer can go ahead and 
les thejthis board will in time recognize the on a national pattern which will inter- sell these cases and leave the technical 
mpaniesjinadequacy of this approach and join fere with the free collective bargaining details to the company men. There is 
t. Ray-jwith us in the adoption of a more realis- process or which will write social legis- every indication that the wage stabiliza- 
been injtic policy. In the meantime, American Jation, having a permanent effect long tion board intended regulation 19 as a 
10. Hisjworkers should not permit themselves after the emergency program is over. In pretty static document, but that the 
branch}to be herded along the path of contrib- this respect wage matters do not legis- agency will not be averse to amending 
resenta-Jutory or inadequate plans simply be- Jate for the future.” resolution 78 in which the review 
_duties.fcause approval is automatic in such = Now insurance people have some mis- criteria are established. If these criteria 
 Insur-§cases. We emphasize that under the giyings about the program and about are indeed regarded as flexible, the in- 
hich hegadopted policy any health and welfare the delays that may possibly be involved surance companies may eventually be 
agencyfplan may be approved by the board on those cases which must go to the able to straighten out their difficulties 
, While} members without regard to arbitrary hoard for review. However, they are with the WSB. In the meantime, the 
er-Alls-j standards. We serve notice that the labor so relieved to have group insurance un- insurance companies will have to alter 
er wal members of this board will Lary for 
| medalf approval of each and every sound pro- - ” 7 
ompeti- pd coming before the board which PNET TTT 
will serve to advance the health and 
in the} welfare of the American workers and LOTT F © A 
er, each} his family.” = 
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The industry members of the wage G6 \\ N U : y/ 
er stabilization board objected to the report : 
with equal vigor because of what they e 
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: tof the action, as they say, because of VN f 
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0 Con-) administering health and welfare pro- 
either grams will interfere with the process of ty 
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c oa paconding, to i Ragga report, ate 
- WM" ployers traditionally have progressec : ; 
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plans as they were able to afford them. our second half century. 
In many instances employers have made 
rm | a choice between establishing or approv- It has been suggested that “the first 50 years 
ing health and welfare coverage and “" 
ed Jan) wage increases. The eon <aeeatien are the hardest”. If that's true, considering how 
, is rey will focus attention on health and wel- 
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ce law. e industry report lists the followin 
objections: " service better than ever, with the greatest field 
“1. Increases in payroll costs for 
JNEW! health and welfare plans will result in force in our history ready to do the job. 
omotedj an inflationary spiral of higher prices 
assist-§ throughout the economy. Increased costs 
Ivan} must ultimately reflect themselves in 
st and) increased prices. 
life de} “2. The regulation will cause a shift 
> same from contributory to non-contributory 
st May) plans. This in effect, corresponds to a 
up de-| further wage increase and creates further 
inflationary pressure. i : 1 
“3. The regulation will violate the rel AC CIDEN 
ued $1 board policy of preserving historical an 
ds to relationships for collective bargaining 
ed lif and is in direct contradiction to the con- 
-phonel °°Pt of area or industry practice which 
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a tight labor market paid out of tax or Note) - 1-10) -7-U 8 a8) 
N. 534 S0Vernment dollars will result in a 
: beak poetic Ae cy when Poi ae of 22 
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Cone doned after defense production is cur- || Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Million tiled. This will create disillusionment ee | 
widely} @MOng many employes and will upset 
community hospital programs and the | 





their customary offerings in such regards 
as offering blood plasma under hosiptal 
expense in order to gain automatic 
approval for as many plans as possible. 

So far the wage-hour division offices 
through the country do not yet have 
the special forms requisite for filing the 
WSB in Washington in all cases. So far, 
no one can answer the question of how 
much delay there will be in Washington 
in processing cases that require review. 
It is not clear whether cases which have 
ben filed with WSB for some months 
will have to be refiled and wait an addi- 
tional 30 days before they can be con- 
sidered approved. Refiling in Washing- 
ton seems a good bet. The question has 
arisen as to whether the new cases are 
to be considered entirely separate from 
what has already been established in 
established groups. Companies and the 
employers will be permitted to get 
approval for those parts of the plan 
which qualify for automatic approval 
and then wait for sections of the plan 
requiring formal approval to pass later. 

There is some talk to the effect that 
limiting automatic approval in depend- 
ents coverage only to cases where the 
employe contributes at least 40% may 
have been a mistake that somehow went 
uncorrected in the final draft of the 
regulations. Perhaps this stringent re- 
quirement will be altered. 

Insurance people are braced this next 
week or two for pension regulations. 
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_ EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Getting Things Done When Necessary 


A review of announcements from in- 
surers at year’s end shows a great de- 
cline from former years in the number 
of moves that are timed for Jan. 1. The 
beginning of a new calendar year is 
rapidly disappearing as a factor con- 
sidered by either companies or indi- 
viduals in making decisions. This is all 
to the good. 

The end of one year or the begin- 
ning of the next often has no more 
significance or relation to a business or 
personal move than the start or end of 
any month or any day. Companies 
seem to recognize this more than they 
did in earker days when decisions were 
made and kept pending for no reason 
than to meet a Dec. 31 deadline. 

Without suggesting that calendar 
guide posts are not at all necessary or 
that the practice of issuing annual state- 
ments ought to be abandoned or that 
insurance men should alter a bit their 
traditional year end dispensation of sou- 
venir calendars, it seems less than 
heretical to point out that in many in- 
stances adherence to year end as a time 
of decision can actually be harmful. 

Improvements in policies, limits, ex- 
tensions or liberalizations of coverage 
are and should be promulgated once the 
details are handled, and not delayed. 

But especially in the area of person- 
nel changes have companies seemed to 
realize the relative unimportance of Jan. 
1 as a scheduled time for change. Per- 
haps this coincides with the great im- 
provements they have made in all per- 
sonnel procedures. 

If a man is to be promoted or trans- 
ferred he will appreciate his change of 


title or scenery or an increase in salary 
as much on Oct. 11 or May 19. Em- 
ployes look on these changes with a 
“sooner the better” attitude. On trans- 
fers especially there seems to be no rea- 
son for having a man move his family 
over the holidays or leaving them at that 
time to get started on a new job. 

Retirements also are keyed less fre- 
quently to year end. And why should 
they be? Within a given year, retire- 
ments should come up at an anniversary 
date, or when social security or pension 
benefits come due, or when a replace- 
ment is available. On occasion these 
dates coincide, but when they do not, 
the other dates seem to have far more 
bearing on the situation. If a man 
wishes to retire and move to Florida, 
why wait until January? Maybe he’d 
like to be in Florida for Thanksgiving— 
(though probably not for those Sep- 
tember hurricanes). 

In many organizations the business 
year runs from June or September. 
Since there is less activity in the sum- 
mer months, either June or September 
for them has proven to be a better 
month for changes in official rosters, 
meeting programs, and so forth. 

Annual board meetings sometimes 
have replaced year end as a time for 
changes but as a timetable they present 
a danger of setting up another calendar 
idol to beget procrastination and many 
companies are making changes regularly 
at monthly or quarterly meetings. 

It seems to boil down to the concept 


that nowadays companies are getting 
things done when they ought to be 
done. 


Comprehensive Social “Insurance” 


The CIO is pushing a “comprehen- 
sive social insurance system which pro- 
vides adequate security for the entire 
nation.” This project of the CIO’s has 
at least a couple of interesting implica- 
tions. 

The type of program described in the 
CIO Economic Outlook would ap- 
parently take over very largely certain 
forms of coverage, such as health, hos- 
pitalization, and medical expense insur- 
ance, now insured by private carriers. 

The first pertinent observation is that 
it seems curious that a union should be 
trying to get the government further 
into a field already occupied by private 
business. The unions have done well 
for themselves since the onset of the 
New Deal in getting the government’s 
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cooperation in obtaining more and more 
concessions and benefits from employers. 
The successful union formula would 
seem to be to keep on using the gov- 
ernment as an ally in any conflict of 
interest with employers, rather than 
to get things changed so that the gov- 
ernment itself becomes the employer. 

Perhaps the government, operating on 
the taxpayers’ money, might prove more 
of a pushover for union demands than a 
private employer would be, but the 
unions might well find the government 
tougher about giving raises and conces- 
sions—and particularly in resistance to 
strikes—than a private employer who 
is up against a combination of labor and 
government, as is frequently the case to- 
day. 
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It is hardly to the union’s interest 
to promote a trend which could event- 
ually wind up with the government as 
everybody’s employer. This would be 
a sad day for private employers, of 
course, but it would be just as sad a 
day for the unions. 

Government invasion of the insurance 
business is all that is being talked about 
right now. The theory, of course, is 
that the government should guarantee 
security and the more abundant life to 
everybody. This concept started out on 
a so-called subsistence level, as a hu- 
mane substitute for the poor-house and 
other galling forms of charity. But it 
has long been obvious that many pro- 
ponents of social insurance are aiming 
far above the subsistence level. 

If it is reasonable for the govern- 
ment to provide “insurance” coverage 
for all citizens—not on a_ subsistence 
basis but at a fairly high standard of 
living—then why shouldn’t the govern- 
ment also have the obligation to build 
automobiles at subsidized prices for all 
citizens? In fact, why shouldn’t it go 
into the business of supplying every- 
thing that the public uses, with the pos- 
sible exception of the more frivolous 
types of products and services, if this 
principle is sound? 

Of course, what confuses the pic- 
ture with regard to social insurance and 
makes it seem different from other forms 
of business activity is the hopeless con- 
glomeration of real insurance, charity 
and vote-buying handouts that social in- 
surance comprises. 

Years ago, when socialistic do-good- 
ers were trying to make their schemes 
sound plausible and acceptable they were 
ingenious enough to borrow the insur- 


Some Companies Are More Candid 


There has developed in the insurance 
business the spirit and the actuality of 
cooperation in attacking common com- 
pany problems at meetings of the vari- 
ous national and local insurance asso- 
ciations covering almost every phase of 
the business. Companies have found 
that by applying their common strength 
to problems they are able to save them- 
selves a great deal of wasteful effort 
that trial and error would entail if each 
remained isolated. Of course, some in- 
dividuals have more to contribute than 
others at association meetings, whether 
they be gatherings of agency people, 
actuaries, statisticians or top manage- 
ment. This is an expected and inevitable 
condition. We have observed, however, 
at various meetings not only the in- 
evitable inequality of contribution on 
the part of individuals but the marked 
inequality in candor on the part of 
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ance tag from a sound and highly re- 
spected institution. If the insurance 
label had not thus been perverted, a lot 
of the muddled thinking that goes on 
today about so-called social insurance 
might have been prevented and _ the 
whole setup shown up for what it is— 
a scheme for redistributing wealth that 
has in it a very large element of buy- 
ing the people’s votes with their own 
money. 

A system of “premiums” is set up 
to convey the impression that recipients 
of what is largely federal and/or state 
charity are getting only what they have 
paid for. If it were not for this “pre- 
mium” feature, the taxpayers would 
certainly be a lot more alert to the way 
their money is being used to supply 
benefits to almost anyone who puts his 
hand out. 

From that point of view, it would be 
far better if there were no social security 
taxes levied in the guise of premiums, 
What we seem to be working toward, 
anyway, is a system under which every- 
body gets a living income and repay- 
ment for any out-of-the-ordinary ct 
lays. That being the case, there would 
be a lot more chance of holding the 
benefit basis to somewhere near a sub- 
sistence level if it were recognized as 
charity, hand-out, reward from a grate. 
ful government, or call it what you will, 
in fact anything but a rightful return 
for premiums paid, which the insurance 
designation implies. 

It is a pity that the real insurance 
business hasn’t a copyright on the term 
“insurance” so that it could deny the 
use of the label to wealth-redistribution 
plans where it is used to gain the sup- 
port of the unthinking. 


some companies as compared to others 
and the regrettable tendency on the part 
of some organizations and individuals to 
take everything they can get out of the 
meetings and to contribute nothing 
Companies reticent by deliberate policy 
at association meetings tend eventually 
to make others at the meetings les) 
candid and less willing to exchange 
valuable information. Representatives oi 
companies which are making strong 
contributions will say little if they get 
the idea that their hearers are there to 
take,and not to give. 

The people who are the most popular 
and the most valuable in social situa: 
tions are those who give of themselves. 
An association meeting is a social situa; 
tion and companies and their representa 
tives who are not willing to give some’ 
thing of themselves to the meeting andj 
are present only to pump others gradut 
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ally lose the respect of their fellows 
and lower the value to all of the social 
situation. Of course, some companies, 
either because of size or aggressiveness 
of management, do have a lot more to 
offer than others. Yet every company 
has its problems and each one in a 
complex business such as insurance has 
probably found a way to lick a certain 
problem that would be helpful to others. 

Company representatives are naturally 
present at meetings to pick up as many 
ideas as they can. But if they give the 


impression that they are merely present 
as passive observers, the whole value of 
the meeting deteriorates. Perhaps it is the 
conservative approach for a company to 
be secretive about what it is doing but 
this is a species of antique conservatism 
that passed out some years ago when 
associations began proving their value. 
It is no coincidence that the companies 
which are leading the field are those 
which have never been chary about shar- 
ing their knowledge and experience with 
others. 








PERSONALS 


Rolland E. Irish, president of Union 
Mutual Life, has been _ appointed 
chairman of the memorial gifts cam- 
paign of the Maine Medical Center at 
Portland. 

William A. R. Bruehl, Jr., former 
manager for Home Life at Cin- 
cinnati, was honored at a luncheon at 
New York City marking his retirement 
after 44 years with the company. Mr. 
Bruehl is the third generation of a fam- 
ily which has given a total of 134 years 
of service to the company. 

W. S. Vogel, general agent of Colum- 
bian National Life at Newark, was 
honored at a surprise party in Boston 
last week to mark his 30th year in the 
business. He was given a luncheon by 
executives with President Julian D. 
Anthony as toastmaster. 

Edith Hedges, daughter of Bert A. 
Hedges, manager for Business Men’s 
Assurance at Wichita, has returned from 
a 6-month European tour as representa- 
tive of the Sedgwick county (Kan.) 
UNESCO council. 

E. Theodore Wilson, auditor for Na- 
tional Life & Accident, has been elected 
a member of American Institute of Ac- 
counting. 











DEATHS 


W. H. BERTON DUKE, 46, asso- 
ciate treasurer of Excelsior Life of 
Toronto, died there. 

LOWELL M. CLUCAS, general 
agent for Berkshire Life at Pittsfield, 
Mass., died at New York City. He had 
been with the company since 1935. 

LEMUEL G. HODGKINS, 74, re- 
tired secretary of Massachusetts Pro- 
tective and Paul Revere Life, died after 
a short illness at Clearwater, Fla. Mr. 





Hodgkins was also with the Massachu- 
setts department for 17 years, part of 
that time as deputy commissioner. 

: N G. PRESTON, 85, senior 
director of John Hancock Mutual, died 
at his home in Lexington, Mass. He was 
a_ director and vice-president of S. S. 
Pierce Co., treasurer of R. H. White 
Co., director of S. S. Pierce Realty Co., 
West Point Manufacturing Co., Bay 
State Milling Co. and Dixie Cup Mills. 
He had _ also been active in civic and 
social affairs in the various communities 
in which he had lived. 

CARL A. BOLZ, 55, former assistant 
superintendent of Prudential district 1 
at Milwaukee, who retired 10 years ago 
after 20 years of service, died at his 
home. 

WILLIAM N. COPE, Chattanooga agent 
for National Life & Accident, was robbed 
and murdered, according to findings of 
local police. His body was thrown down 
an unused well near which was found his 
abandoned car. Two men were arrested 
for questioning on the case. 

GORDON A. TURNER, purchasing 
agent and supervisor of printing and 
supply tor Interstate Life, died at Chat- 
tanooga following an automobile accident 
in which his wife was critically injured. 
It is believed that he suffered a heart 
attack, causing him to lose control of his 
ear, 

THOMAS S. KELLY, 86, dean of Omaha 
insurance men, and a Travelers represen- 
tative for 57 years, died at Omaha. Al- 
though not active for five years, he had 
kept his license up to date. His length 
of service was a record for the area. 


Applies for TV Station 


Mountcastle Broadcasting Co., headed 
by Paul Mountcastle, president of Life 
& Casualty of Tennessee, has applied for 
a permit to construct a television station 
at Knoxville. The company now operates 
radio station WROL. 


Assn. of Better Business Bureaus has 
completely revised its fact book on life 
insurance. The Institute of Life In- 
surance cooperated in the preparation of 
the new booklet. Copies are distrib- 
uted at local offices of the bureau, for 
example, when persons come in with 
questions on life insurance. 
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Mutual Funds in Pension Field 


Investors Diversified Services of Min- 
neapolis, an investment trust, is now 
promoting a plan to add a fluctuating 
income to a fixed retirement income 
through mutual fund investments. The 
group says the program is to help pen- 
sioners hedge against inflation and vari- 
able costs of living. 

The program was announced by 
Clyde J. Moore, vice-president of the 
organization in charge of pension plan- 
ning. His title alone is suggestive of 
the great interest that mutual funds are 
taking in selling their shares to fund re- 
tirement programs. ‘ 

The plan is supposed to supply the 
supplementary fluctuating income by in- 
vesting part of the pension fund con- 
tributions in mutual fund shares and by 
distributing the benefits derived from 
investment income and from liquidation 
of shares on an actuarially contrived 
basis during retirement. It is available 
to corporations, institutions, organiza- 
tions and groups establishing employe 
and others 


pension retirement plans, 
facing pension fund investment prob- 
lems. 





Wants an Occasional Argument 

“Maintain an aggressively objective 
viewpoint” is what one prominent com- 
pany wants its advertising agency to do. 
In fact that was one of the reasons it 
is connected with its present agency 
rather than the one it formerly had. 

“A big part of the job of an ad- 
vertising agency is to help us keep 
watch of what is going on in the ad- 
vertising business and tell us how to 
apply it to a life company’s operation,” 
the advertising manager of this com- 
pany remarked. 

He doesn’t want an advertising agency 
that is too ready to agree with his ideas 
but wants to make sure the agency is 
doing a really creative job. 


Rate Books and Printers 


Mutual Benefit Life surmounted num- 
erous difficulties in condensing a 904- 
page new rate book into a pocket-sized 
book. Only three machines in the coun- 
try were found capable of folding and 
binding the lightweight bible paper and 
to keep within the narrow margins of 
tolerance so that two facing pages of 
printed columns of figures could easily 
be followed across the pages. 

This is just one of the many intricate 
tasks that go into the making up of such 
a book and intensive work has been 


= 


ee: 


carried on for the past eight months in 
preparing the thousands of calculations 
required to offer complete information 
at all ages and at the same time solve 
the technical difficulties with the printer. 
At all points of the process the opinions 
of men in the field were solicited. Illus- 
trative material for all contracts at all 
ages plus social security and NSLI are 
contained. There is a complete index 
and the illustration book is thumb- 
indexed for quick reference. 





Prophesy of Doom? 


Metropolitan statisticians have come 
up with the information that marriages 
in the United States during 1951 declined 
5% from the 1950 figure to continue a 
downward trend which has existéd since 
the all-time high of 1946. There were 
1,580,000 marriages in the U. S. in 1951. 
The most marked declines were in the 
western north central states and in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Montana, Ari- 
zona and Oregon. There is some augury 
for the life insurance business in these 


figures, but even the Metropolitan statis- 
ticians have not yet perfected their 
augury machines. 





R. B. Mitchell to Be 
Located at N. Y. Office 


Robert B. Mitchell, editor of the Life 
Edition of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 
is now headquartering at the New York 
City office, where he was located for 17 
years before going to the publication 
office at Chicago four year ago. He was 
transferred to the Chicago office in 1947 
because of an acute shortage of experi- 
enced editorial personnel there. The 
Chicago staff has now grown in num- 
bers and experience so that it is prac- 
ticable for Mr. Mitchell to direct the 
Life Edition’s editorial operations from 
New York. The publication office will 
continue to be in Chicago. 

The new arrangement results in a 
better balance of the staff between Chi- 
cago and the east. The two editions of 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER will now 
have seven men on the Chicago edi- 
torial staff and three at New York. 


Southern Round Table Date 


The dates for the southern round 
table meeting of Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Assn. have been set for April 
27-29. The group meets at New Orleans 
at the Jung hotel. 
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COMPANIES — 


Connecticut Mutual 
Reports Best Year 


Connecticut Mutual Life had its best 
year for new business in company his- 
tory with a total paid production of 
$256,598,560, an increase of $15,713,796 
over 1950. Insurance in force totals 
approximately $2,272,000,000, a gain of 
$160,000,000 over last year. 

The Josephson agency at New York 
City led all agencies in paid production. 
The Hunken agency at Chicago was 
second, and the Fraser agency at New 
York City was third. Other leaders are 
the Love agency, Hartford; Kail agen- 
cy, Cleveland; Merrifield agency, Port- 
land; Jones agency, Los Angeles; Smith 
agency, Atlanta; Guibord agency, New 
York City, and the Farrar agency, Cin- 
cinnati. 





Canada Companies 


Have Good Year 


Canadian life companies enjoyed their 
share of the high level of business ac- 
tivity which prevailed in Canada during 
1951. It is anticipated that the amount 
of life insurance sold in Canada in 1951 
will reach a new high of almost $2 bil- 
lion. This represents an increase of some 
13% over 1950 and is about double the 
volume of 1945. The amount of life in- 
surance in force in Canada will increase 
to approximately $17 billion, or an aver- 
age of nearly $1,215 for every person in 
the country. 

Last year life companies paid out 
approximately $240 million in benefits 
to Canadians. Death benefits paid to 
beneficiaries accounted for about $90 
million and some $150 million was paid 


to living policyholders. 

Canadian companies also benefited by 
the change which has occurred during 
the year in interest rates on long-term 
investments. New issues of bonds by 
both corporations and government have 
been offering a significantly higher in- 
terest return. Long-term bonds of the 
Canadian government were selling at a 
yield of approximately 3.4% at year’s 
end, representing an increase of more 
than 2/5th of 1% during the year. Other 
classes of bonds have experienced even 
greater changes, ranging as high as 1% 
in the case of municipals. If the upward 
trend in the interest rate is not reversed, 
this development will in time result in 
an appreciable i improvement in the inter- 
est earnings of Canadian life companies. 





Mutual Sells Former Home 


Mutual Life has arranged the sale of 
its old home office property at 34 Nas- 
sau street to Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. The plot contains approximately 
60,000 square feet of land with an 
assessed value of $7,525,000. The pur- 
chase price was not disclosed. 

Mutual occupied buildings on this site 
from 1884 until last year when it moved 
to its new building on Broadway be- 
tween 55th and 56th. 





New Travelers Branch 


Travelers has opened a branch office 
in the Brown-Marx building, Birming- 
ham, Ala. The new office, which will 
employ between 30 and 35, is the first 
company branch in Alabama. 





Peoples Nears Half Billion 


The annual report to the stockholders 
of Peoples Life of Washington, D. C., 
shows that insurance in force increased 
during 1951 by approximately $33,985,- 
930, bringing the total in force to about 
$457,297,442. Assets increased during the 
year $7,430,000 for total assets of $67,- 
686,000. There was $11,506,000 invested 
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THE OPPORTUNITY TO FIGHT 


Of all the peoples of the world only 3% have 
known freedom as we understand it. That is 
why no other nation has possessed the spiritual 
strength, the material wealth and productive 
capacity which we enjoy. 


Our American civilization is no accident—it is 
founded squarely upon the concept of human 

d exists because we have defended 
the rights of the individual and have respected 
the dignity of man. 


Life insurance is one of the manifestations of 
the right of free man to provide for himself 
and his loved ones. 
profession of unlimited opportunity, strike out 
for yourself as a life underwriter. As the silent 
partner of your corporation, 
Company" will give you the best in service 
to yourself and your policy owners. Fight for 
the continuation of our American liberty—the 
rights of the individual, the dignity of man. 


If you are interested in a 


"The Friendly 


—se PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


Indiana 


in mortgage loans and $2,615,995 in- 
vested in government, public utility and 
other bonds. Approximately $3,197,541 
was paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 


Companies Loan $5 Million 


John Hancock, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual and New England Mutual are lend- 
ing $5 million to Robert Shaw-Fulton 
Controls Co. at Greensburg, Pa., with 
a one-year option on an additional $2 
million. The loan is at 374% for 15 
years. 


COMPANY MEN 


Arnold Named Supervisor 


Richard H. Arnold has been promoted 
to life insurance supervisor by National 
Bankers Life of Dallas. He will have 
supervision of the company’s life in- 
surance agencies, and will direct re- 
cruiting and training of agents and assist 
in the appointment of agency managers. 

Mr. Arnold entered life insurance in 
1936, and had had experience as field 
supervisor and general agent before 
joining National Bankers Life several 
months ago. 


Retires After 47 Years 


John T. Wells, holder of the longest 
service record among Massachusetts 
Mutual home office employes, has re- 
tired after 47 years with the company. 
Mr. Wells joined the policy department 
in 1904. In 1920, he was appointed man- 
ager of the benefit department, and in 
1928, he was made assistant secretary. 
He was appointed claims manager in 
1931, 




















Morrow Associate Actuary 


Robert C. Morrow has been appointed 
associate actuary of Farm Bureau Life. 
He will be in charge of research activ- 
ities in mortality experience and other 
factors affecting dividends. He also will 
direct the company’s retirement plans. 

A graduate of University of Manitoba, 
he was formerly with Confederation 
Life in Toronto and England. He is a 
fellow of Society of Actuaries and 
served in the Canadian navy. 





Peoples Advances Two 


Peoples Life of Washington, D. C., 
has advanced Ona R. Hoover to the new 
position of vice-president of agencies. 
Mr. Hoover has been superintendent of 
agents since 1941. He served in the army 
in the first world war and started with 
Peoples Life in the Washington district 
in 1921. He became district manager 
there in 1930. 

R. G. Diepenbrock, chief underwriter, 
was promoted to the newly created 
position of assistant secretary, ordinary 
division. 


Thompson Made Comptroller 


V. C. Thompson, an examiner with 
the Texas department for eight years, 
has been appointed comptroller of 
Southern National Life of San Antonio. 
He is a graduate of University of Texas. 


Pacific Nat'l Fills Vacancies 


The vacancy on the board of Pacific 
National Life caused by the death of 
A. M. Cheny has been filled by the 
appointment of C. W. Wilkins, Salt Lake 
attorney. 

Another new company appointee is 
Dr. George A. Peck, newly named 
assistant medical director. He is a Salt 
Lake physician, a graduate of Washing- 
ton University, and a former flight sur- 
eon in the air force. He entered private 
practice two years ago. 


New Pacific Mutual Office 


Pacific Mutual Life has opened its 
16th claims zone office at Fresno, Cal. 
Claims representative will be Walter 














Long, since 1947 at San Francisco. 


MANAGERS 


1952 Mid-West Management 
Parley Committee Named 


Personnel of the 1952 Mid-West Man- 
agement Conference committee has been 
named by Oren Pritchard, of Union 
Central, 
dianapolis General Agents & Managers 
Assn. The association sponsors the 
meeting annually, usually at French 
Lick, Ind. 

Committee members are: Chairman, 
Leo Smith, Massachusetts Mutual; as- 
sistant chairman, James Bettis, Berk- 
shire Life; arrangements, Ray Hauck, 
Metropolitan; program, Paul Speicher, 
R&R; entertainment, James O’Neal, 
Great-West Life; attendance, R. W. 
Osler, Rough Notes. G. E. Steigerwald, 
of Prudential, last year’s chairman, was 
named an ex-officio member of the com- 
mittee. 

The Mid-West Management Confer- 
ence is generally credited with being the 
oldest of association-sponsored manage- 
ment meetings and the prototype of 
many which have been started since the 
war. Attendance is drawn nationally. 
Dates for the 1952 meeting have not yet 
been set but will be in late Olctober or 
early Novemebr, 1952. 








Little Rock Managers Elect 


Gaultney, Baxley, Nix 


Little Rock General Agents & Man- 
agers Assn. has elected the following 
officers: John O. Gaultney, New York 
Life, president; Edwin L. Baxley, New 
England Mutual Life, vice-president, and 
C. E. Nix, National Life & Accident, 
secretary-treasurer. 





Bacon San Antonio Head 


San Antonio Life Managers Club 
elected W. D. Bacon, Crown Life of 
Canada, president; John L. Thorngren, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, vice-president; 
William L. Porte, Mutual Life, secre- 
tary. 








NSLI Renewal Requirements 
Are Eased by VA Ruling 


NSLI policyholders who want to re- 
new their five-year level term premium 
policies but have not been able to correct 
errors in their applications before the 
expiration of their own policies will not 
be losing their insurance as they have 
been. Veterans Administrator Gray has 
told the managers of VA district offices 
that when they are not able to notify 
applicants for renewal of expiring term 
policies of their failure to comply with 
the details of the filing requirements, 
they should make adjustments to keep 
the policies in force under certain speci- 
fied conditions. 

There has been a lot of trouble since 
the passage of the government insurance 
law last spring which made cancellation 
of term policies mandatory if complete 
applications including payment of the 
last premium on the old policy and the 
first premium on the new policy were 
not filed by the expiration date. 

There were many policyholders who 
filed for renewal at the last moment, 
but who only made one premium pay- 
ment and the Veterans Administration 
was unable to notify them of the errors 
before the old policy lapsed. Congress- 
men have received a number of beefs 
from their constituents and have brought 
pressure to bear on the VA 

Mr. Gray’s directive now states that 
if an applicant for renewal includes 
either the last premium on his old policy 
or the first renewal premium with his 
application, but neglects to send in the 
other premium, his intent to renew is 
evident and he will be permitted to 
maintain his policy if he pays the de- 
linquent premium within 31 days after 
notice of inadequate payment from the 
VA district office. 


Indianapolis, president of In- | 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Travelers Makes 30 
Changes in Life, 
Accident and Group 


Travelers has transferred Henry G. 
Williams, manager at Halifax, N. S., to 
Ottawa, Ont. Jack C. Loose, assistant 
manager at Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed manager at New Haven. 

The company has also appointed the 
following field supervisors to assistant 
manager: Malcolm W. Dunlevie, At- 
lanta; Francis Duncanson, Denver; 
Donald R. Dittemore, Jacksonville; Neil 
D. Comerford, Jr., Hartford; Arnold G. 
Cure, 42nd street, New York City; 
Dudley S. Field, Chicago; George P. 
Hinckley, St. Paul; John R. Prindle, 
Erie, Pa.; Wildon W. Sterner, Kansas 
City, and Gage C. Talamo, Buffalo. Har- 
old H. Bennett, Jr., field supervisor at 
Manchester, N. H., has been appointed 
assistant manager at Milwaukee, and 
Stanley J. Coogan, field supervisor at 
New Orleans, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager at Jackson, Miss. 

New field supervisors are William L. 
Pufalt, and John W. Lewis, St. Louis; 
Robert B. Edwards, Sioux City, Ia.; 
A. C. Bartz, Dallas, and James W. 
Glatz, Indianapolis. Kenneth N. Thomp- 
son, field supervisor at Quebec, has 
moved to Montreal. 

Charles L. Ebert has been appointed 
district group supervisor at Los An- 
geles, and Walter C. MacCready _dis- 
trict group. supervisor at Boston. Both 
were assistant supervisors at their re- 
spective offices. The following group 


supervisors have been made_ district 
group supervisors: Charles G. Ken- 
nelly, John street, New York City; 


George M. Kuhn, Oklahoma City, and 
William L. Brennan, Indianapolis. 

Group supervisors appointed are John 
M. Converse, John street, New York 
City; Ernest C. Johnstown, Milwaukee; 
Jack T. Johns, Houston; Merrill E. 
Blatchford, Des Moines, and James B. 
Tucker, Atlanta. 





Retires After 41 Years 


Monte R. Jones, manager at Ingle- 
wood, Cal., for Prudential for 24 years, 








Law Revising Pa. Premium 


Tax Signed by Gov. Fine 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Gov. Fine has 
signed into law amendments to recent 
exemption removals under Pennsyl- 
vania’s 2% tax on insurance premiums 
by restoring beneficial associations to 
their former tax-free status. 

The associations recently were includ- 
ed in groups to pay the tax as the 
result of a legislative entanglement. A 
corrective amendment was subsequently 
agg and has been approved by Mr. 

ine. 

Exemptions for Pennsylvania stock 
companies, also lost from the original 
bill in the legislative shuffle, have been 
restored. They, in effect, reduce the 
gross premium tax to eight mills for 
Pennsylvania life stock companies; con- 
tinue it at the present eight-mill rate 
for state fire, casualty, marine and ex- 
cess reinsurance companies, 

The stock exemption is achieved by 
permitting corporations to take up to 
60% credit on the 2% levy for other 
corporate taxes they pay the common- 
wealth. 

Net result of these revisions throws 
the big bulk of the new tax on mutuals, 
which heretofore did not pay premium 
taxes. Taxes paid by out-of-state in- 
surers remain the same—2%. Mutuals 
will also pay the 2% levy, while stock 
companies will pay 8 mills. 

he tax is retroactive to Jan. 1, 1951. 
Another new change in the second bill 
makes the former permanent 2% gross 
premium levy a temporary tax that will 
expire May 31, 1953, unless renewed 
by the 1953 legislature. 





is retiring. He has been with the com- 
pany 41 years. He started in San Fran- 
cisco in 1910, transferred to Los Angeles 
in 1913, was named manager at Long 
Beach in 1924 and became Inglewood 
manager in 1927. 


State Mutual Life Names 
Greenlund at Harrisburg 


State Mutual Life has named T. E. G. 
Greenlund general 
agent at Harris- 
burg, Pa., to suc- 
ceed Paul C. Sny- 
der, who will con- 
tinue as associate 
general agent while 
devoting his time to 
personal production. 
Mr. Greenlund en- 
tered the business 
with Penn Mutual 
at Pittsburgh in 
1936. In 1942 he 
Was appointed ter- 
ritorial manager, 
and in 1944 he was 
made associate general agent at Harris- 
burg. 





T. E. G. Greenlund 





Musalo Named at Brooklyn 
by Continental American 


Continental American Life has ap- 
pointed Anthony P. Musalo as general 
agent at Brooklyn with offices at 26 
Court street. This is the company’s sec- 
ond agency in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Musalo attended New York Uni- 
versity, entered the business in 1935 and 
since that time has worked both in sell- 
ing and in management. 

He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of Brooklyn Life Underwriters 
Assn. and on the editorial staff of the 
New York Life Underwriters Assn. 
bulletin. 


New England Mutual Opens 
New Agency, Names Whale 


New England Mutual Life has opened 
a general agency at Oklahoma City 
and appointed Al- 
bert Whale general 
agent there. Mr. 
Whale was former- 
ly district manager 
at San Rafael, Cal. 
He joined the com- 
pany at San Fran- 
cisco in 1946. He 
is a member of the 
company’s Leaders 


Assn., and has 
twice received rec- 
ognition as the 


company’s “Most 
Valuable Associ- 
ate.” During the 
last war he was a Red Cross director 
for six states. 


Union Mutual Opens N.Y.C. 
Agency; Seigel Manager 


Union Mutual Life has opened an 
agency at 45 John street, New York 
City, with Arnold Siegel as manager. 
Mr. Siegel was formerly assistant man- 
ager at New York City for Connecticut 
General Life. He entered the business 
as an office boy for a New York City 
agency, and later became assistant 
cashier there. He began personal produc- 
tion in 1939. 


Berkshire Life Appoints 
Limont General Agent 


Berkshire Life has appointed Frank 
T. Limont general agent at Pittsfield, 
Mass. He has been associate manager 
there since 1944. Mr. Limont was for- 
merly manager of agencies for Pan- 
American Life, and superintendent of 
agencies for Equitable Society. He is 
president of Massachusetts Assn. of Life 
Underwriters. 


Albert Whale 


! 


| 





Berkshire Names Marshall 
General Agent at Brooklyn 


Henry Marshall has been named gen- 
eral agent at 
Brooklyn for Berk- 
shire Life. In the 
business at Brook- 
lyn for 17 years, he 
was for 12 years an 
agent for Aetna 
Lifes He was a 
branch manager 
for S. S. Wolfson 
agency of Berk- 
shire Life for two 
years and has been 
general agent for 
Provident Mutual 
since 1948, Mr. 
Marshall is presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Life Underwriters 
Assn. and chairman review lecture, new 
agents training course, L.U.A. of the 
City of New York. 





Henry Marshall 





Prudential Appoints Kneip 


Prudential has appointed Harry J. 
Kneip manager at Albuquerque, N. M. 
Mr. Kneip was formerly staff manager 
there. He joined the company in 1941 
at Kansas City. In 1944 he was ap- 


pointed staff manager there, and in 
1950 he was tra.sferred to Albuquerque. 


N.E. Mutual Names Steer 


at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


A. Wesley Steer, New England Mutual 
supervisor at Parkersburg, W. Va., for 
11 years, has been advanced to general 
agent there. Ray C. Roberts, general 
agent since 1928, will continue as a per- 
sonal producers. 

A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mr. Steer entered the Parkers- 
burg agency in 1931, and become super- 
visor in 1940. He received the C.L.U. 
designation in 1941. 

Mr. Roberts was a district manager 
for an eastern life company for 13 years 
before opening the Parkersburg agency. 








California-Western States 
Appoints Fenner, Biles 


California-Western States Life has ap- 
pointed Carl A. Fenner assistant super- 
intendent of group sales. Mr. Fenner 
was formerly group supervisor at Los 
Angeles. Before joining the company 
in 1949, he was for six years with 
Equitable Life at Los Angeles. The 
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company has also appointed Richard 
Biles, former assistant group supervisor 
at Los Angeles, to supervisor. 


Merrifield Agency Becomes 
Merrifield & Merrifield 


Harry B. Merrifield has been ap- 
pointed a general agent for Connecticut 
Mutual at Portland, Ore., and has be- 
come a partner in the Merrifield agency 








J.C. F. Merrifield H. B. Merrifield 


there with his brother, General Agent 
. C. F. Merrifield. 

Harry Merrifield started with the 
agency in 1945 and since 1946 has been 
acting cashier and supervisor. He at- 








ANNULTIES 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia offers a full line 
of annuity contracts at rea- 
sonable rates: 


Single Premium Immediate 
Life 
Installment Refund 
Cash Refund 
Joint and Last Survivor 


Annual Premium Deferred 
We write up to $100,000 on 
single premium annuities. 


We accept up to $5,000 an- 
nual premium or sufficient to 
provide a monthly annuity 
at age 65 of $500, whichever 
is less. 


Brokerage inquiries invited. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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tended University of Michigan and Uni- 
versity of Toledo. During the last war 
he served with the army air force. 


Burger to Marsh & McLennan 


Marsh & McLennan has appointed 
Willard N. Burger to the pension mi 
partment at Chicago associated with 
Conrad A. Orloff, vice-president, as 
pension consultant. Mr. Burger has been 
midwestern sales manager for group 
annuities for Prudential. 








Columbian National Life has ap- 
pointed T. J. Harrison district agent at 
Golden, Col. He joined the company 


there in 1949. 


Dunbar Life of Cleveland is opening 
a new agency at 1214 East 105th street, 
Cleveland. The new manager is Wilfred 
L. Wright. 





Mutual Trust Life has appointed 
Ralph H. Richmond manager at Joliet. 
He has been with Prudential at Joliet 
for three years. 


__ AGENCY NEWS 


Schwemm Tops $20 Million 
for Eighth Consecutive Year 


The Earl M. Schwemm agency of 
Great-West Life at Chicago has had an- 
other record year. New placed life 
credits for the year totaled $20,791,000 
plus A&H credits $1,251,000. Total 1951 
business shows a substantial increase 
over 1950. 

This marked the eighth consecutive 
year that the agency topped $20 million 
and the 14th consecutive year that it has 
led the company. December was the 
90th consecutive month that the agency 
has placed more than $1 million of busi- 
ness. Average monthly business to date 
is $1,700,000. 

















‘Record for Klein Agency 


| Paid-for production for 1951 for the 
|Klein agency of Home Life of New 

ro at Chicago was 19% ahead of 
1950, and the largest in the agency’s 
|14-year history. Production leaders for 

/1950 were Charles J. Marlin, assistant 

| manager; Jack Little, Bernard M. 

| Marks and Milton Perlman. 

| 





| 

‘Arnold Opens New Agency 

| William A. Arnold, II, newly ape 

pointed New York general agent of 

John Hancock Mutual, is opening his 

new offices at 161 William street. 

| Howard D. Fonz will be brokerage 

}manager at the new agency. Mr. Fonz, 
Arnold’s general 


|who was with Mr. 
agency in Harrisburg, is a graduate of 
| Penn State College and a veteran. This 
lis the third John MHancock general 
‘agency in New York City. 


'Standeford 1951 Leader 


| The Standeford general agency of 
| Pacific Mutual Life at Fresno, Cal., led 
|all company agencies in paid production 
for 1951. The agency had a 7%_ gain in 
insurance in force, and a 9% increase 
in premiums. A. & H. premiums were 
up 17%. 


Austin Agency Wins Trophy 

The Austin, Tex., agency of American 
National, Roger Durrett, Manager, was 
awarded the Vogler Month Trophy ona 
basis of production for October, each 
man of the agency having produced 
more than $30,000 of business. The 
trophy was presented by Lee Searcy, 
director of agencies for the central 
Texas division. 








Midtown Managers Assn. of New 
York City has nominated Halsey D. 
Josephson, Connecticut Mutual for pres- 
ident, H. N. Kuesel, Phoenix Mutual, 








| Staver, 


vice-president, and Burton J. Book- 
Security Mutual,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Set Dates, Cities 
for Texas Congress 


The Texas tri-cities sales congress, 
sponsored by Texas Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters, will be held at San Antonio 
Feb. 7, Houston Feb. 8, and Dallas Feb. 
9. Speakers will be B. N. Woodson, 
managing director of the National as- 
sociation; Kenneth R. Bentley, North- 
western Mutual Life, Danville, Ill.; Ben 
Epstein, Kansas City Life, Houston; 
David Marks, New England Mutual 
Life, New York City, and Hilbert ‘Rust, 
R. & R. Service, Indianapolis. 

L. Mortimer Buckley, New England 
Mutual, Dallas, and Richard N. Lewis, 
Great National Life, Austin, are co- 
chairmen of the congress. Chairmen in 
the host cities are Ted Spindle, Ami- 
cable Life, San Antonio; John Fargason, 
Great Southern Life, Houston, and 
James D. Edgecomb, American H. & L., 
Dallas. 





Boston President Leaves 


Boston Life Underwriters Assn. is 
losing its president, John P. Hennessey, 
John Hancock manager at Salem, 
through promotion. He has been named 
New York City supervisor. Under asso- 
ciation by-laws, William R. Robertson, 
general agent of Massachusetts Mutual, 
will move up to president and Merlin J. 
Ladd, New England Mutual, to first 
vice-president. 

At the January meeting of the Boston 
association, Hal L. Nutt, director of the 
Purdue Institute, is scheduled to speak 
on “Managing Your Confusion.” 


New York City — — The first educa- 
tional meeting of the year will be held 
Jan. 10. Speakers include Len G. Metz- 
ger, Remington Rand controls division, 
on “How to Organize and Run a One 
Man Office”; Mildred F. Stone, di- 
rector of policyowner’s services, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, “What Your Letters 
Tell Your Clients”; and Earl Prevette, 





Philadelphia voice selling expert, “How 
to Sell by Telephone.” 
Lincoln, Neb.—Jack Lange, ventrilo- 


quist from radio station KOLN, and a 
girls octet from Lincoln high school en- 
tertained at a Christmas party. Nate Lie- 
bereman, National Life of Vermont, was 
in charge of arrangements. 

Beaver Falls, Pa.—Robert J. Harrison, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Pittsburgh, will 
speak on “Closing.” 

Butler, Pa.—George W. Klingensmith, 
general agent of Midland Mutual at Pitts- 
burgh, will speak on “Successful Sales 
Principles.” 

Uniontown, Pa.— Harry W. Walton, 
assistant manager of Connecticut Gen- 
eral at Pittsburgh, will speak on “Ob- 
jectives—Yours or Your Clients?” 

Newcastle, Pa.— William F. Leax, agen- 
ey supervisor in western Pennsylvania 
for Reliance Life, and an L.U.T.C. instruc- 
tor, will speak on “The Joy of Labor.” 

Quincy, Ill—Guests at a Christmas 
party were 19 boys who helped put away 
a bountiful turkey dinner. The date for 


the next meeting was announced as 
Jan, 17. 
Washington, Pa.— James H. McWil- 


liams, Equitable Life of Iowa, Pittsburgh, 
is scheduled to speak on “Selling the 
Interview.” 

Wausau, Wis.—A membership drive to 
enroll all agents in the area will be un- 
dertaken by Wisconsin Valley associa- 
tion. The action followed a report by 
E. N. Tutt on a membership conference 
of the Wisconsin association which he 
attended at Milwaukee. 

Lexington, Ky.—Many people with 
whom bankers deal with can make sub- 
stantial investments because they first 
had life insurance, H. LeRoy Austin, 
vice-president of Security Trust Co. said. 
He declared life insurance represents the 
largest amount of property transferred 
from one generation to another. 

Henderson, Ky.—Robert S. Hayden, 
Commonwealth Life, has been elected 
temporary president of the newly organ- 
ized local association here. J. D. Ford, 
Prudential, will serve as vice-president, 


and Charles 
secretary. 
The association has 24 charter mem- 
bers. Joe Weill of Owensboro repre- 
senting N.A.L.U. helped in the organiza- 
tion work. Permanent officers will be 
elected next June. 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Dr. J. Murdoch 
Dawley, head of the department of so- 
cial sciences at Fredonia State Teachers 
College, spoke on “A New Look at the 
United Nations.” 
Chicago—The women’s division will 
hear Nell F. Burns of Birmingham, Ala,, 
Jan. 16. She will repeat the talk given 
before women’s day luncheon of N.A.L.U, 
at Los Angeles on “Problems or Privi- 
leges.”’ 
Nashville—Negro Life Underwriters of 
Nashville heard C. S. Gay, head of the 
conservation department of Life & Casu- 
ality, speak on “The Value of the Life 
Underwriters Training Course to the Life 
Underwriter.” 


ACCIDENT 


Appointment Raises Rumor 
Government Backing Off 
Compulsory Health Stand 


WASHINGTON—President Truman 
has announced appointment of Dr, 
Paul B. Magnuson, former surgeon gen- 
eral of the veterans administration and 
a critic of the plan of Oscar Ewing, 
federal security administrator, and the 
administration plan for national com- 
pulsory health insurance, to head a new 
presidential national commission to study 
health problems of the United States 
and what should be done about them. 

Observers speculate whether Dr. Mag- 
nuson’s selection may or may not mark 
a possible turning point in the admin- 
istration’s position toward national health 
insurance. Magnuson has proposed a 
system of clinics for examination and 
diagnosis of patients’ condition on a 
basis of them paying what they could 
afford. 

That plan has been described as a 
middle ground between the Ewing plan 
and the American Medical Assn.’s pro- 
gram for setting up a cabinet Depart- 
ment of Health and providing federal 
grants to state-administered funds to 
finance medical care only to persons 
unable to pay for it. 

The President had named Dr. Gunnar 
Gunderson, a trustee of American Medi- 
cal Assn., as a commission member, but 
he declined to serve on the ground that 
the President’s move is political. 

Dr. John R. Cline, president of 
A.M.A., also attacked the proposal, de- 
claring that there is no need for such 
a commission. 


Wash. Blue Cross Rates Up 


WASHINGTON — Group Hospital- 
ization (Blue Cross) and Medical 
Service (Blue Shield) here have in- 
creased rates effective March 1, due to 
increased costs of medical care. Bene- 
fits will be enlarged, including annual 
potential 84 days’ hospitalization, com- 
pared with 30 days. 

Individual contracts for hospital serv- 
ice will be increased 40 cents per month 
to $1.70, family contracts by 70 cents to 
$3.70. Individual medical service con- 
tracts will remain at $1 per month, and 
family contracts will be increased by 
50 cents to $3.20. 


Fete Cincinnati Girls 

CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati Assn. 
of Accident & Health Underwriters 
gave a Christmas party and dinner for 
girls of the Hillcrest school. Officials of 
the Hamilton county welfare depart- 
ment were guests. ‘R. G. Myers, get- 
eral agent of Massachusetts Protective, 
president, presided. 


The Melzar C. Jones agency of Con- 
necticut Mutual at Los Angeies has 
moved to 3340 Wilshire Boulevard from 
530 West Sixth street. 


D. Oakley, Metropolitan, 
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Provident Mutual 
Has New Premiums, 
Disability Feature 


Provident Mutual has reduced some 
term premiums, added a new disability 
provision, and introduced a new and 
improv ed rate book that combines three 
books previously used. 

Premiums will be reduced on the fol- 
lowing plans: all term policies, level 
10-year term agreements and initial term, 
including the extra premiums for special 
class initial term; disability provisions, 
including premium waiver only, disability 
income and premium waiver, and pro- 


_ftected premium agreements. 


The new disability feature provides 
that, if the insured becomes disabled 
under the contract and disability con- 
tinues until the policy anniversary near- 
est his 65th birthday, any policy calling 
for further premiums will then auto- 
matically become full-paid. Thereafter he 
would not have to pay any premiums 
regardless of whether or not he recovers. 
Also, he would not have to prove that 


he is still disabled. 


Social Security Tie-in 


The new provision also fits in with 
Social Security, according to the com- 
pany, which adds that if the policy 


“j should become full-paid at age 65 and 


the insured felt that he no longer needed 
the life insurance, he could surrender 
his full-paid policy for its increased cash 
value on the full-paid basis. On the life 
plan, this increased cash value at age 
65 would be $775 per $1,000 insurance. 
These provisions will be extended to 
totally disabled policyholders under out- 
standing provisions with a 6-month 
waiting period who are still totally dis- 
abled on the policy anniversary nearest 
their 65th birthday. 

The company has also increased the 
limit for non-medical insurance on mar- 
tied women at ages 35 and under from 
$2,500 to $5,000, the same as for single 
women and men. The premium waiver 
provision will be issued to single women 
at the same ages as for men, to age 55, 
age 54 on level term plans. The same 


women as to men. The new premium 
waiver provision is designed to cover 
disability occurring before age 60, in- 
stead of age 55 as before and the cover- 
age will not be cancelled on the in- 
sured’s marriage. 


Lower Accident Benefit Age 


Accidental death benefit provisions 
will be issued at age 10, instead of age 
15 as before. Maximum limit on one life 
on retirement income contracts, includ- 
ing outstanding contracts, will be $5,000 
of annual premiums, or $1,000 of monthly 
income, whichever is less. The previous 
premium limit was $3,000. The maximum 
amount acceptable for new and outstand- 
ing pre-paid premiums has been increased 
from $25,000 to $50,000. Also, the rate of 
discount has been increased on premiums 
paid three to nine years in advance. Sub- 
standard risks rated in special classes A 
to C may now be insured under 5 and 
10-year term policies or 10-year level 
term agreements. Decreasing term agree- 
ments may be issued on the substandard 
basis up to class E. 

Under recent issues, the only form of 
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joint life and survivor option available 
has been option 5 with installments cer- 
tain for 10 years. A similiar option 5, 
providing for installments certain for 
20 years, is now available. 


Sun Life of Canada 
Modifies Non-Medical Rules 


Sun Life of Canada has modified its 
maximum amounts available under non- 
medical rules to include ages 10-14, 





E 


be 


form of coverage will be issued to single - 


amounts may be in a single policy or 
in two or more policies taken at inter- 
vals. At ages 36-40 in the United States— 
36-45 in Canada—the limit of risk is 
$10,000, of which not more than $5,000 
will be issued by the company non- 
medically in any 12-month period. Varia- 
tions of these limits exist in Iowa, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi and Newfound- 
land. 





Conn. General Cuts 
Premiums Up to 7% 


Connecticut General Life has made 
premium reductions ranging up to 7%. 
Illustrative guaranteed cost annual pre- 
mium rates are as follows: 


20 Life End. 20 5 10 
Ord Pay. Pd-Up — Year Year Year 
Age Life Life at 65 End. Term Term 
5 9.75 19.06 10.22 11.65 45.76 Real a 
10 10.71 20.44 11.33 13.03 45.76 .... .... 
15 12.07 22.41 12.93 14.98 45.86 5.87 5.96 
16 12.38 22.85 13.30 15.43 45.89 5.89 6.01 
17 12.71 23.29 13.69 15.90 45.92 5.93 6.05 
18 13.04 23.73 14.10 16.39 45.93 5.97 6.10 
19 13.39 24.18 14.52 16.91 45.95 6.02 6.13 
20 13.74 24.64 14.96 17.44 45.97 6.08 6.18 
21 14.12 25.12 15.42 18.01 45.99 6.13 6.23 
22 14.51 25.60 15.91 18.61 46.02 6.18 6.28 
23 °14.92 26.10 16.42 19.23 46.05 6.23 6.33 
24 15.34 26.61 16.96 19.90 46.08 6.27 6.39 
25 15.79 27.13 17.54 20.60 46.12 6.31 6.45 
26 16.26 27.68 18.14 21.34 46.17 6.35 6.52 
27 16.75 28.24 18.78 22.13 46.22 6.40 6.60 
28 17.26 28.82 19.47 22.85 46.29 6.45 6.69 
29 17.80 29.42 20.19 23.74 46.38 6.52 6.82 
30 18.37 30.03 20.97 24.68 46.47 6.61 6.97 
31 18.97 30.67 21.79 25.68 46.57 6.70 7.13 
32 19.59 31.32 22.66 26.75 46.69 6.83 7.33 
83 20.25 31.99 23.53 27.88 46.82 6.99 7.56 
34 20.93 32.68 24.51 29.09 46.96 7.16 7.82 
35 21.65 33.39 25.56 30.39 47.12 7.37 8.12 
36 22.39 34.10 26.68 31.77 47.29 7.61 8.47 
37 23.16 34.83 27.86 33.25 47.47 7.88 8.85 
38 23.96 35.57 29.13 34.63 47.66 8.20 9.28 
39 24.79 36.33 30.48 36.31 47.86 8.55 9.76 
40 25.65 37.09 31.93 38.12 48.08 8.95 10.31 
41 26.61 37.96 33.56 40.14 48.39 9.40 10.91 
42 27.62 38.85 35.33 42.34 48.71 9.91 11.59 
43 28.68 39.76 37.26 44.42 49.06 10.41 12.33 
44 29.80 40.69 39.35 47.01 49.44 11.11 13.18 
45 30.98 41.63 41.63 49.85 49.85 11.81 14.09 
46 32.22 42.68 44.23 52.13 50.34 12.58 15.09 
47 33.52 43.73 47.10 55.58 50.86 13.45 16.19 
48 34.90 44.81 49.86 58.95 51.40 14.39 17.38 
49 36.36 45.90 53.40 63.26 51.98 15.45 18.68 
50 37.90 47.00 57.43 68.17 652.57 16.61 20.09 
51 39.52 47.97 61.87 73.70 53.08 17.87 21.63 
52 41.24 48.97 67.04 80.15 53.62 19.24 23.30 
53 43.05 50.01 71.87 85.84 54.20 20.72 25.10 
54 44.98 51.46 78.94 94.54 55.06 33.32 27.06 
55 47.01 53.16 ... ees 56.42 24.06 29.17 
56 49.17 54.96 57.90 25.99 ... 
57 51.45 56.89 59.51 28.08 
58 53.88 58.94 61.28 30.37 
59 56.45 61.14 63.20 32.86 
60 59.18 63.49 65.30 35.58 
65 75.65 78.12 78.92 wae 


John Hancock Makes Limit 
Changes for Ordinary 


John Hancock has made the following 
limit changes in ordinary: ages 0-4, 
$10,000; 5-9, $25,000; 10-14, $50,000; 
15-19, $100,000; 20-50, $500,000; 51-55, 
$400,000; 56-60, $300,000; 61-65, $200,000. 
Waiver of disability premium benefits 
will be considered up to $250,000. The 
double indemnity benefit will be consid- 
ered to $100,000. Whenever total double 
indemnity benefits exceed $50,000, the 
total accidental death benefits must not 
exceed $100,000. 


Ohio State Revises Rates 
on Term and Non-Par 


Ohio State Life has revised some 
premium rates and dividend schedules 
for participating term and for special 
term non-par policies. On participating 
term plans, except for some few higher 
ages, the gross premiums have been re- 
duced. Net premiums are lower in the 
younger ages and somewhat higher at 
some middle ages and in the upper ages. 
The cash and other non-forfeiture values 
have not been changed. 

Non-participating special term, which 
was originally issued only with perma- 
nent insurance and later as a separate 
policy in minimum amounts of $20,000 
and more recently, $10,000, now will be 
issued as a separate policy for a mini- 
mum of $5,000. The premium rates are 
only slightly greater in the early ages 











Great Southern Extends 
Double Indemnity Coverages 


Great Southern Life has extended age 
limits for double indemnity to 5-60, with 
a rider effective until age 65. Where 
double indemnity has been: issued under 
a limited payment policy that will be- 
come paid up prior to age 65, the rider 
can be continued to age 65 by payment 
of a single discounted premium. The 
company has also extended its double 
indemnity to cover public and private 
air passengers. 





Announces Reduced Special 
Class Rates, Plan Changes 


Mutual Benefit Life has announced 
lower special class rates and other 
changes which include extending family 
protection riders to higher ages, the 
addition of two endowment plans for 
juvenile risks and withdrawal of en- 
dowment at 65 for ages 0-9. Lower 
ratings are effective for future issues 
on special class risks permanently rated 
for medical reasons, although occupa- 
tional ratings remain unchanged. 

The upper age limit for the family 
protection rider is extended through 
age 55 for the 10-year rider and through 





ANicg representatives 


are Anicn’s best 
advertisements 





E. W. PYSDEN 


Santa Ana, California 


Leader at the end of the 
third quarter of 1951 in Ordi- 
nary increase, and number one 
in M.D.O. Mr. Pysden is an- 
other combination representa- 
tive who is finding opportunity 
for greater success with Anico. 
Coming with Anico on April 
10, 1950, he took the Company 
Training Course and began his 
uninterrupted climb to leader- 
ship. He recommends Anico 
training, policies, and_ sales 
aids to the man who wants to 
succeed in life insurance sell- 
ing. 


the 10-year endowment for issue age 
9. A new form for adult applications 
has been adopted, which combines three 
separate application forms previously 
used (for individual insured-owner, for 
individual owner other than insured, and 
for business cases) and eliminates the 
necessity for two amendment forms 
formerly required. The second part of 
the form, for both medical and non- 
medical applications, has been condensed 
and summarized. The juvenile applica- 
tion form has also been revised to per- 
mit added space for inserting specific 
requests. 


Up Double Indemnity Limit 


Lincoln National Life has increased 
its limit for double indemnity benefits 
to $100,000, provided the total in all 
companies of double indemnity and acci- 
dental death benefits in force and con- 
templated will not exceed $100,000. 








Up Annuity Premium Limits 

Columbian National Life has increased 
both single premium and annual pre- 
mium limits for annuities 50%. The limit 
on single premiums has been increased 
from $10,000 to $15,000; annual pre- 
miums, from $1,000 to $1,500. 
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Sales Ideas and Suggestions 





Veteran Agent Reviews His 









Record, Draws Conclusions 


Those attending the annual regional 
meeting of Northwestern Mutual Life 
agents in New York City heard a vet- 
eran agent, Israel Franklin, who has 
taken the trouble to analyze his per- 
formance in 18 years with his com- 
pany and has drawn from his statistics 
some very interesting conclusions about 
te job of the agent. His primary con- 
clusion is that a foundation of a good 
number of lives, year in and year out, 
regardless of size, eventually results in 
increased volume. 

Mr. Franklin had already noted an 
analysis of the performances of North- 
western Mutual agents who last year 
wrote over $1 million in business showed 
that 80% of these fellows wrote 50 or 
more lives. Some 75% of the agents in 
the $750,000 to $1 million group wrote 
50 or more lives. He was impressed 
and startled by the fact that only seven 
out of more than 500 agents who wrote 
— 100,000 to $200,000 had 50 or more 
ives. 

He turned to examining his policy 
register which showed he had submitted 
18 lives the first four monts with North- 
western. The average size of these 
cases was $1,500. Mr. Franklin com- 
ments, “It took me over nine years be- 
fore I could get my average case of 
$3,000. For each year of the first nine 
years, my average case varied from 
$2,000 to $3,000. No wonder I averaged 
77 cases a year to get my required vol- 
ume; $1,725,000 was the total volume 
for the nine years. 


Averages 72 Lives per Year 


“My average lives per year my second 
nine years had been 72, or only five less 
than during the first nine. But my 
average sized case had increased from 
$2,500 to $6,500 for a total volume of 
about $4 million.” 

The agent from North Attleboro, 
Mass., looked at his 18-year record and 
found out that repeat business has been 
of great importance to him. Even in 
the first nine years his repeat business 
was as high as 34% the fourth year 
and for the rest of the period varied 
from 22 to 36%. During the last half 
his repeat cases averaged 45% and the 
past calendar year were more than 70% 
of his volume. He was amazed to find 
that over $2,200,000 of his total business 
is repeat business. He maintains that 
the moral is you can start off with a 
group of policyholders who do not have 
too great an income and enough will 
progress fast enough to give you an 
adequate repeat volume. 

Mr. Franklin said the agent can make 
enough calls to give him the volume he 
requires. He admitted he has no magic 
formula. He had originally been an 
industrial agent and this was a help 
to him in being in the habit of constant 
calling. During his first few years he 
averaged perhaps 10 calls a day, oper- 


ating in a town of 12,000 population 
where he had been a debit agent for 
five years. Today he makes about 10 
calls a week and about one-half of them 
result in interviews. He says that this 
ideal situation today, which requires 
him to make one-fifth of the calls he 
made in earlier years, was brought 
about by establishing a large base of 
lives. 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE 








Mr. Franklin’s self-analysis brought 
him to asking his hearers if they see 
the right kind of people. He com- 
mented: ‘Now, it must seem brash for 
me to bring this up when I have already 
given you some idea of the kind of 
people I started out doing business with. 
Sure, as a whole, they were a relatively 
low-income group. They were the bet- 
ter class of the people I had done busi- 
ness with as an industrial agent for 
five years. But for me they were the 
right kind of people, as I knew them, 
had their confidences and understood 
their problems and_ desires. North 
Attleboro’s industry is primary jewelry 
and silverware manufacturing. 


Upgrading Prospects 


“The last couple of years my sales 
have averaged about $8,000, a fairly 
decent increase over my early years. 
Did this upgrading of my prospecting 
mean that I have deserted my jewelry 
workers and small merchants? My re- 
peat business refutes that. No, it means 
that my large base of lives has per- 
mitted me to have the inside track on 
those jewelry workers who were pro- 
moted to foremen, superintendents and 
went into business for themselves, and 
thank goodness some of these small 
merchants became bigger merchants as 
some fair-sized sales would indicate. As 
I went along with these fellows who 
prospered, it gave me the confidence 
also to call on their competitors be- 
cause I knew their problems were about 
the same and the best courage-giver I 
could have is to be able to say to a 
merchant or manufacturer that I do 
business with a lot of men in the same 
line, especially when fortified with a 
card of introduction.” 

Mr. Franklin says he believes strongly 
in writing business on the people he 
patronizes. He admits he’s sensitive and 
proud when it comes to soliciting rela- 
tives but says this is not true with 
the people with whom he does business. 
He has found that he’s made 285 sales 
to people in this category and their 
families for a total of $1,333,000 for 
more than $50,000 in premiums. This 
figure does not include employes or 
people that the local business men have 
sent him to. It does not include busi- 
ness in other companies either. 
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He has been successful with North- 
western policyholders assigned to him. 
He has written 201 lives for $920,000 on 
assigned policyholders and their fam- 
ilies. 

He sold 40 for $501,000 to well- 
selected lead letter lists. Such direct 
mail activity has led to a high average 
case of more than $12,000. 


“Disorganized” Interviews 


Mr. Franklin says his interviewing 
technique as always been slow-paced, 
“disorganized,” dwelling on a compara- 
tively simple proposal form and the low 
net cost advantage of his company. He 
said that a large number of lives lessens 
the need for a brilliant interview tech- 
nique in order to succeed, though he is 
now working to improve his presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Franklin stressed the value of 
keeping records. When he has filed a 
prospect’s card, he puts a date for call- 
ing back on his desk calendar and finds 
this a great motivator to see people. 
In addition to prospecting cards, the 
only other record keeping he has found 
necessary consists of using 3 x 6 en- 
velopes in which he divides off six 
spaces, one for each day of the week. 
This accumulation of envelopes is al- 
ways with him. They list the names ot 
people he is to see the current and fol- 
lowing week. 

He commented that about the only 
thing he did in his early years in the 
direction of study was to study the 
reaction of his prospects, but he has 
come to see that knowledge will to some 
degree overcome a lack of contacts. In 
this connection he commented: “I used 
to think as I was writing over twice 
the volume I had written as an indus- 
trial agent I had reached the peak of 
my potential and these fellows in the 
company who wrote larger average-size 
cases, they were all ex-bank presidents 
who had the right contacts. Well, I still 
think the right contacts are pretty 
powerful weapons and not being an ex- 
bank president, I’m hoping that in- 
creased knowledge will to some degree 
overcome this handicap. And if I don’t 
expand my clientele to more of the 
upper-crust (upper-crust if I don’t sell 
—if I do, leaders in the community) I 
have to have the knowledge anyway 
to retain the confidence and obtain the 
future business of my larger policy- 
holders. 


Packaging Best for New Man 


“This reference to study may come 
as a surprise to some who up to now 
thought all I was trying to do was set 
back by 20 years planned incomes and 
estate analysis. But for the newer man, 
I still like my formula of getting lots 
of lives with a few good package sales 
ideas.” 

He termed an essential for writing 
lives is a good relationship with a gen- 
eral agent, saying that the fellow whose 
attitude with his general agent is un- 
friendly is working under a terrific 
handicap. 

The best way to capture the forth- 
rightness of Mr. Franklin’s approach is 
to quote directly his remarks npon the 
business of a career. He says: “How 
do you feel about the insurance business 
as a career? Are you proud to say 
you’re an insurance agent when asked 
and ‘What do you do?’ When writing 
a policy do you feel, that if you're 
spared, you'll still be in the business 
to deliver that matured endowment 
check, or be on hand in a lot of cases 
to set up that claim, notify the social 
security board, the veterans’ bureau for 
possible pension to widow and _ all? 
Well, with all my talk about writing 
small cases, and being a net-cost sales- 
man, I like to feel I’m a pretty re- 
spected member of my community and 
have added dignity to the career of life 








underwriting. Are you conscious of the 
opportunity to serve? For the newer 
men I will say this: ‘Don’t despair if 
you haven’t that religious zeal Fortune 
Magazine said was the common de- 
nominator of all top-notch insurance 
men. I confess it didn’t hit me for 
several years, wait until you’ve paid 
death claims and seen families kept to- 
gether, homes and_ business saved 
through your efforts as I have. I’m 
certain that my present fairly high per- 
centage of closes to interviews is far 
more explainable by my conviction or 
attitude than by any fluent presentation 
and that conviction or lack of it can 
certainly be sensed by the prospect. 
Speaking of conviction, I know of an- 
other way of getting it, by owning all} 
the life insurance you can pay for. My 
own yearly premiums sometimes have 
been over $2,000 a year.’” 

















Seattle CLU Scholarship 
to Insurance Student 


The Seattle C.L.U. chapter has pre- 
sented to Robert E. Fenn, president of 
the Insurance Society of the University 
of Washington, the fifth annual Fred 
L. Cassidy scholarship. Mr. Fenn is a 
senior in the school of insurance at the 
university and the scholarship will cover 
his tuition for the year. 

The Seattle chapter established the 
Cassidy scholarship in honor of Fred L. 
Cassidy, who was a leader in insurance 
education in Seattle for many years 
prior to his death in 1947. He served 
as president of American Society in 
1935. According to the national office, 
the Seattle chapter is the only one in 
the country which awards a scholarship 
of this nature. 


Quarter-Century Club Meet 


Representing 1,151 years of service 
with California-Western States Life, 38 
members of the company’s Quarter 
Century Club gathered for their annual 
luncheon meeting at the Sacramento 
hotel, Sacramento, Cal. Home office 
employes become members of the club 
upon completion of their 25th year. Five 
new members were added in 1952. 








GET YOUR COPY OF THE NEW 


Group Insurance 
Estimate Form 


based on the new Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board rules under which new 
group insurance plans can be writ- 
ten and old plans amended under 
the new 30 day automatic approval 
rules. No charge for single copies. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN 
REVIEW 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











T-H-R-E-E 
L-I-F-E I-N-S-U-R-A-N-C-E 
S-A-L-E-S-M-E-N 

ALL SELLING — NO PROSPECTING 
Th ds of satisfied clients awaiting interview. 
Confidence already established, must be main- 
tained. Salesman must be at ease with all types 
of prospects; business men and ranchers, as well 
as workmen. Package selling, as well as _pro- 
oa required. Guaranteed income, $9,000, 
ut must be capable earning $25,000. Oppor- 
tuni unlimited. Territory open: Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. Address J-53, 
The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 











Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Teachers View Own, Business Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





i sponsored by, among others, the Ameri- 
can College. 

The basic problem of the liberal arts 
college, Mr. Beadles said, anent Mr. 
Irwin’s paper, is whether insurance can 
be taught as a separate course at all. 
In introducing such a course in such a 
school, the faculty is dealing with the 
individual student preparing in an over- 
all liberal arts way for life, not for the 


all this tremendous amount of education 
will run into one channel. 

With the number of companies newly 
entering accident and health, especially 
the individual field, the outsider might 
think A. & H. has been a neglected line, 
Mr. Miller commented. However, more 
than 400 companies and associations 
have been writing individual A. & H. 
coverages, many of them for years. He 














. a practice of a business. cited the tremendous growth of the 
os : business, particularly in recent years, 
— Students Will Be Buyers and the causes, including the fact that 
oh eal However, the student is going to be a Tising taxation makes people more de- 
is far) buyer of insurance. Life insurance pendent 1 Senge ‘ ; 
tion orf probably will be the most important _Mr. Miller believes the ig Pog; 
ntation| single class of purchases he will ever significant developments ~ _ : 
it can} make, and many are not informed suffi- since 1930 have been liberalizations o 


ing all} 





coverage and claim settlements and the 
development of broader benefits in hos- 
pitalization and surgical programs and 
their extension to insured’s dependents. 

He noted that in 1930 one company 
excluded from its policy self inflicted 
injuries, aquatic accidents, injuries while 
intoxicated, etc. Today only one of these 
exclusions, war, is left. 


Peculiarities of Line 
He pointed out the many peculiar 


ciently about insurance when they leave 
‘I college. He emphasized the need of 
selling schools insurance courses not as 
“training for a profession but as a train- 
ing for life. 

“Our courses,” he said, “are not aimed 
at making insurance experts out of stu- 
dents but at enabling them to recognize 
insurance problems when they run into 
them and know where to get help with 
them.” He thinks of the matter as a 
package providing insurance education 


to spend time, effort and money, and 
afford new types of benefits or tap new 
markets, can make a real contribution 
to the business. 
Can permanent, 
ability be written with no limitation on 


total sickness dis- 


period of payment? Mr. Miller was 
asked. He said there is not a categori- 
cal answer. Some life companies are 
writing disability of that kind, but after 
the very bad experience of the depres- 
sion, they cut the amount from $10 to 
$5 per $1,000 and increased the premiums. 
So it is being done, within limits. He 
doubts if it can be done for the whole 
population. 

Such benefits are not necessarily what 
the public needs, he added. His company 
writes non-cancellable A. & H., but 
limits the payment period, and this he 
has come to believe may be the best 
type of disability program. If insured 
knows he is going to get so much a 
week, medical and hospital bills paid, 
etc., he has security plus a goal for 
getting well or becoming rehabilitated. 
Such a program takes care of 99% plus 
of the cases. If insured is paid enough 
and forever, he is being rewarded for 
continued disablement. A tiny percen- 
tage of the population is left that can- 
not be rehabilitated, but even so the 
program is better than creating a large 
class of permanently disabled, who are 
certainly a charge on the public, one way 
or another. There are good rehabilita- 
tion programs today, and governmental 
assistance for the disabled needy. 

Is any thought being given a medical 
care annuity, paid up at 65, with bene- 
fits available but no premium payable 
thereafter? he was asked. He had not 
heard of it but it sounds like a distinct 





possibility. More attention is being paid 
older age coverage; for example, com- 
panies are willing to continue insurance 
on retired workers, if the employer will 
continue the premiums. 

Has any inquiry been made into what 
increase in costs of medical and hospital 
care has resulted from hospital and sur- 
gical insurance plans? Mr. Miller has 
heard of none; perhaps it cannot be 
measured. 

The 1951 program of summer fellow- 
ships for insurance teachers was quite 
successful, the reports at the teachers’ 
business meeting brought out. These 
were made by Dean Harry J. Loman, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Ackerman, who is chairman of the 
coordinating committee. A number of 
life, fire and casualty companies partici- 
pated and are enthusiastic about the 
= as are the fellows, Mr. Ackerman 
said. 

- Among suggestions for improving the 
program was one to have trade associa- 
tion fellowships (L.I.A.M.A., for ex- 
ample), to be able to attend executive 
conferences and directors’ meetings, etc. 

In the first program more companies 
offered to take fellows than fellows de- 
siring to participate, but in the future, 
so successful has it been, this is not 
expected to be the case. 

Mr. Hedges made a report for the 
committee on research. Mr. Gaumnitz 
has been approached, he said, by com- 
panies and associations to have the 
schools undertake certain items of re- 
search. Where feasible, Mr. Hedges 
suggested, this might be done. Members 
of A.A.U.T.I. will be canvassed on the 
‘idea. 
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closer supervision of agents when they 
start—teaching them work habits, for 
example. 

“Companies should stop this nonsense 
that the best recruiting age is between 
30 and 40,” he urged. What do they 
expect the college graduate to do in the 
interim — fail at two or three other 
businesses? 

One thing that confuses the layman is 
the maze of education in the life field, 
he said—C.L.U., L.U.T.C., L.O.M.A., 
the campus training program, the myriad 





company programs. He hopes one day 


write A. & H. business successfully. 

He thinks there is currently some 
Overoptimism about the market for A. & 
H. In the life field the potential business 
is limited only by the public’s willing- 
ness or ability to pay; there is little pur- 
chase for speculation. On A H., in- 
sured can afford overinsurance because 
of its lower cost, and he doesn’t have 
to die to collect. This creates a definite 
limitation on the market for A. & H. 

He believes competition will grow 
keener for the business. Companies en- 





tering the field currently, if they expect 
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Life Companies and Common Stocks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 





different also. Its fundamental objective 
if it invests in common stocks should be 
income either present or prospective. 
This objective should not be subordi- 
nated to any desire to achieve capital 
appreciation or make capital profits, de- 
— and pleasing as the latter may 

e. 

His company’s present portfolio of 
common stocks is yielding almost ex- 
actly 714% on its cost, and its average 
yield since 1929 has been about 6% or 
almost double the average rate that 
could have been obtained from bonds 
during that period. Compare the re- 
sults of compounding income at 6% to 
compounding at 3%. The excess return 
at 6% in a ten year period amounts to 
$466 per $1000 invested; while in a 15 
year period the difference between the 
two rates results in $878 more income 
per $1000 of original investment. The 
figure for 20 years is $1,473 additional 
income per $1000 of original investment. 
This excess of income resulting from 
compounding at 6% instead of at 3% 
is truly a bird in the hand—it is addi- 
tional money actually taken into the till 
and retained. For a ten year period, 
therefore, the additional income was ex- 
actly as good as a 46.6% appreciation of 
original principal; and for a 20 year 
period it was exactly as good as a capi- 
tal appreciation of 147.3%. 


Continuing Investor 


The additional income—the bird in the 
hand—was better than a capital appre- 
ciation, he said. The reason for this 
is very simple, a capital appreciation 
remains a bird in the bush until the 
profit is taken. But a life company is 
a long term and continuing investor. 
It is unlikely to liquidate its common 
stock portfolio in order to take its 
profits. It may theoretically take a 
bookkeeping profit by selling this or that 
stock that has appreciated; but the over- 
whelming probability is that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of an individual 
stock, including the profit thereon, will 
be immediately reinvested in another 
common stock. Thus the money re- 
mains at risk exactly as it was before, 
though after the sale it may be in stock 
B rather than in stock A. The birds 
remain in the bush. 

In 21 years, beginning 1930 and end- 
ing December, 1950, his company re- 
ceived total dividend income from its 
common stocks of approximately $10,- 
400,000. In that period, its total real- 
ized gains on common stocks were a 
little over $1,100,000, or only about one- 
tenth the amount of dividends received 
over the period. But of course this 
$1,190,000 of profits was not put into 
government bonds or retained in cash, 
it was reinvested in other common 
stocks. 

It did have a very substantial appre- 
ciation, approximately $8,300,000, or al- 
most as much as its total dividend in- 
come during the period. But no one 
suggested at the end of 1950 selling all 
of common stocks and tucking away 
more than $8,000,000 of paper profits. 
On the contrary, the policy as a con- 
tinuing investor has been to add peri- 
odically to common stock holdings all 
through 1951. Paper profits have re- 
mained paper profits, and who knows if 
these paper profits five years from now 
will be twice as large as they are today; 
will have disappeared entirely, or if the 
market value at that time may not be 
less than cost price? 


Income Is Significant 


Unless a company contemplates liqui- 
dation now or at a future time, the mar- 
ket price of its common stocks is of no 
great significance, not of much greater 
significance than the day to day market 
value of its home office building. What 
is significant is the income it shall have 
received from its stocks and shall have 
reinvested in the years to come. 

A life company must deal in proba- 
bilities or likelihoods rather in hopes or 


Dividends paid on common 
fluctuate somewhat from 
year to year. It is not too difficult nor 
too impractical, however, to predict 
within reasonable ranges the probabili- 
ties of the outlook for minimum divi- 
dend rates on a well diversified and well 
selected list of seasoned common stocks. 
Over a period of years, errors are likely 
to cancel out. By contrast, in spite of 
the massive amount of work that has 
been done to find ways to predict stock 
prices, no one has yet found a method 
that is even moderately reliable. So, 
if a life company is to buy common 
stocks, it should do so on the basis of 
the income it can reasonably expect to 
receive and not because of the apprecia- 
tion it hopes to be able to show as a 
permanent proposition rather than as a 
phenomenon of certain phases of the 
economic cycle. 

The new New York law will exert, as 
it has in the past, a powerful influence 
on the activities of those companies 
which own the overwhelming majority 
of the assets of all life companies. This 
law sets a modest limit on the volume of 
common stocks a life company domi- 
ciled in New York may hold. Com- 
panies not domiciled in New York, but 
doing business in that state, must “sub- 
stantially” comply with the New York 
statute. Thus, at least for the foresee- 
able future, he doubts if common stocks 
are likely to represent a large enough 
percentage of the total assets of life 
companies to have much effect on pub- 
lic confidence one way or the other. 


possibilities. 
stocks will 


Valuation Is Important 


The most important legal hurdle to 
common stock ownership was crossed 
with the change in the New York stat- 
ute. The most bothersome remaining 
hurdle is the problem of valuation for 
balance sheet purposes of common stocks 
held by life companies. For many years, 
under the rulings of the National Assn. 
of Insurance Commissioners, common 
stocks have been carried at market value 
as of the year-end. 

This has meant that any appreciation 
or depreciation has had to be reflected in 
surplus, one of the most prominent 
items in a life company’s balance sheet. 
This has been particularly important be- 
cause, unlike fire and casualty insurers, 
life companies are forbidden by law from 
having more than 10% of their assets 
represented by surplus. Consequently, 
fluctuations in a common stock port- 
folio’s market value have tended to have 
an exaggerated effect on surplus. 

Beginning Dec. 31, 1951, however, the 
commissioners have taken an important 
step to remedy this, at least in part. 
They have ruled that any realized or 
unrealized appreciation in common 
stocks during the year must be offset by 
a reserve carried as a liability and not 
as a part of surplus. The intention of 
the commissioners is to start a system 
of investment reserves which eventually 
they hope could be a buffer to absorb 
downward swings in market prices. 


No Big Rush 


Participation in the common stock 
market by the large New York life 
companies has been very modest since 
the law was changed—in fact, some of 
the most important companies have not 
entered the market at all. Present total 
holdings are not large in comparison to 
the market value of listed stocks which 
might qualify for life insurance invest- 
ment. 

Most life companies will make haste 
slowly in adding to their stock holdings, 
he believes. Many, many years will 
pass before the laws and customs goy- 
erning insurance investment in this 
country will change sufficiently to make 
common stock holdings by life com- 
panies anywhere nearly as important as 
they have been in England. For those 
glancing into the far future, however, he 
noted that at the end of 1948, the 38 
largest British life companies had a 


trifle over 18% of their assets in com- 


mon and preferred stocks, of which about 
11% of total assets was in so-called 
ordinary or common shares. 

What is the best way of handling a 
portfolio? Many life companies have 
been investigating the possibilities of 
some formula plan for buying or selling, 
and a few companies have actually 
adopted such plans. The investment 
research committee of Life Insurance 
Assn. has taken an active part in help- 
ing to finance a study on this subject 
conducted by Professors C. Sidney 
Cottle and W. Tate Whitman of Emory 
University, which it is hoped will be 


stated in 
to time, 
rants. 


published within a year. 

Some companies have decided that the 
most fool-proof way for a life company 
to invest in common stocks is by dollar 
averaging; namely, by investing a sum 
of money regularly each month or each 
quarter regardless of the level of the 
market. This practice of dollar averag- 
ing produces amazingly good results 
provided it is regularly followed—and it 
can be followed regularly by a life com- 
pany because it always has new funds 
to invest. It is a more difficult method, 
if not an impossible method, for the 
average individual, and for most trust 
funds, to employ. 
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wage loss while disabled by an injury 
or illness not compensable under any 
statute providing compensation for oc- 
cupational injury or illness. The benefit 
may be paid whether or not the employe 
is hospitalized, and may continue during 
the period of disability up to a specific 
maximum duration. In addition, a cash 
benefit may be paid for injuries or ill- 
nesses which are compensable under a 
statute providing compensation for such 
injuries or illnesses which will supple- 
ment the amount payable under such 
statute in an amount sufficient to bring 
the total payment to the employe up to 
the level provided in the employer’s 
temporary disability plan. The rate of 
indemnity may be stated either as a 
flat amount per employe per time period 
or the amount may be graduated accord- 
ing to the employe’s earnings. Paid sick 
leave, for purposes of this regulation, is 
not to be considered as a temporary dis- 
ability benefit. 


“Miscellaneous Charges” 


(b) Hospital expense: Partial or com- 
plete payment for any injury or illness 
not compensable under any statute pro- 
viding compensation for occupational in- 
jury or illness, for (1) hospital room 
and board charges, for other than pri- 
vate accommodations, and (2) for other 
hospital costs, typically called “extras” 
or “miscellaneous charges,” e.g., labora- 
tory and x-ray examinations, drugs, and 
medicines, use of operating rooms. The 
plan may partially or fully indemnify 
the patient for costs actually incurred, 
with payment either to the patient or to 
the hospital facility rendering the serv- 
service. 

(c) Surgical expense: Partial or com- 
plete payment for surgical expenses for 
any injury or illness, including surgical 
care in obstetrical cases, not compen- 
sable under any statute providing com- 
pensation for occupational injury or ill- 
ness. The plan may partially or fully in- 
demnify the patient for costs actually 
incurred, with payment either to the 
person or organization rendering the 
surgical service, or to the patient him- 


self. 

(d) In-hospital medical expense: Par- 
tial or complete payment of medical 
charges for any hospitalized injury or 
illness, other than those charges covered 
by surgical or hospital expense benefits, 
not compensable under any statute pro- 
viding compensation for occupational 
injury or illness. The plan may partially 
or fully indemnify the patient for costs 
actually incurred, with payment either 
to the person or organization rendering 
the medical service, or to the patient 
himself. 


GROUP LIFE 


Sec. 2—Group life insurance and acci- 

— death and dismemberment bene- 
ts: 

(a) An employer, or an employer and 
union, as the case may be, may put into 
effect a new plan or modify an existing 
plan, to provide death benefits for death 
of an employe from any cause, subject 
to the reporting and review provisions 
of section 6, below. Any such plan may 
also include permanent and total dis- 
ability benefits. 

(b) An employer, or an employer and 
union, as the case may be, may put into 
effect a new pian or modify an existing 
plan to provide accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits, i.e., benefits for 
accidental loss of life, sight, or limbs, 
subject to the reporting and review pro- 
visions of section 6 below. 

(c) Benefits provided under sub-sec- 
tion (b) above, may be in addition to any 
death benefits provided under sub-sec- 
tion (a) of this section, 


Coverage for Dependents 


Sec. 3—Coverage for dependents of 
employes: 

An employer, or an employer and 
union, as the case may be, may put into 
effect a new plan or modify an existing 
plan to provide hospitalization, surgical, 
or in-hospital medical expense benefits 
for employe’s dependents, subject to the 
reporting and review provisions of sec- 
tion 6 below, and provided that the bene- 
fits are otherwise consistent with the 
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definitions contained in section 1 above, 
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ec. 4.—Extension of existing plans; 
An employer, or an employer and union, 
as the case may be, may, subject to the 
reporting and review provisions of sec. 
tion 6, below, extend an existing health 
and welfare plan, without modification, 
(a) to smaller employment units within 
the same plant, or establishment, or (b) 
from a group of employes in one geo. 
graphical unit of a multi-plant employer 
to a similar group of employes in an- 
other geographical unit of the same 
employer. Such extension may be made 
even though the plan does not conform 
to the definitions contained in_ sections 
1, 2, and 3, above, and although it may 
contain any feature listed among the 
LO aige criteria set forth in resolution 
No. 78. 
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Sec. 5—Plans required under federal 
or state laws: An employer, or an em- 
ployer and union, as the case may be 
may put into effect, without prior board 
approval, and without regard to the re. 
porting and review provisions of section 
6; below, a new or amended health and 
—" plan required by federal or state 
aw 





















. 6—Procedure for’ establishing 
new, or modifying existing health and 
welfare plans which conform to the defi- 
nitions and do not contain any feature 
listed among the review criteria: 

(a) If a plan conforms to the defini- 
tions set forth in this regulation and 
contain any feature 
among the review criteria set forth in 


D. C. The 
party (parties) shall indicate in the ap. 
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contain any feature 
among the review criteria. It should be 
noted that this report, in contrast to 
other board forms, is to be filed directly 
with the national office of the board ani 


however, will be 
available at wage-hour offices. 

(b) The filing party (parties) will be 
notified by appropriate communication 


that the report has been received. 
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(c) If the filing party (parties) re 
ceives no further communication per 
taining to such plan from the boa 
within 30 days from the date on whic 
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nto effect. 

(D) In reviewing the plan, the board Definition a 
staff will be guided by the definitio Sec. 10—D 
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committee, hereinafter established. 1% combination 
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be notified of such referral. Sec. 11—F 
Jan. 25, 1951 
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(e) The committee is authorized t 
act on such referred plans by majority 
vote, with any dissenting member hav; 
ing the right to require consideration of 
the case by the wage stabilization boa 


It is to be noted that, although a pl ec. 12—R 
may fail to conform to a definition of No. 67: Boar 
contain a feature listed among the fre§ Health and 
view criteria, the plan may, nonetheless§ rescinded. 

be approved by the committee or by t Note: The 
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stated in this regulation, may, from time 
to time, be revised as experience war- 
rants. 


Non-Conforming Plans 


Sec. 7—Procedure for establishing new, 
or modifying existing, health and wel- 
tare plans which do not conform to the 
definitions or which contain any feature 
listed among the review criteria: 

(a) If a plan, or any portion thereof, 
does not conform to the definitions set 
forth in this regulation or contains any 


‘feature listed among the review criteria 


set forth in resolution 78, the party 
(parties) shall, prior to putting the plan 
into effect, file the report form pre- 
scribed in section 6 with the wage sta- 
pilization board, Washington 25, D. C. 
The party (parties) shall indicate in the 
appropriate place on such form which 
portions of the plan do not conform to 
the definitions or do contain a feature 
listed among the review criteria. Such 
form shall, thereupon automatically con- 
stitute a petition for board approval of 
such plan or portion thereof. The filing 
party (parties) will be notified by appro- 
priate communication that the report has 
peen received. : 

(b) No benefit which fails to conform 
to the definitions, or which contains a 
feature listed among the review criteria, 
may be put into effect unless and until 
the party (parties) receives notification 
from the board that such benefit has re- 
ceived board approval. Any benefit con- 
tained in the plan which does conform 
to the definitions and does not contain 
any feature listed among the review 
criteria, may be put into effect in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 


6 (c). 
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(c) Any benefit which does not con- 
form to the definitions, or which con- 
tains a feature listed among the review 
criteria, or, where necessary, the entire 
plan, shall he referred to the health and 
welfare committee for action. If the 
entire plan is referred to the committee, 
the party (parties) shall be notified ac- 
cordingly. The committee is authorized 
to act by majority vote, with any dis- 
senting member having the right to 
require consideration of the case by the 
wage stabilization board. 

Sec. 8—Tripartite health and welfare 
committee. There is hereby established 
a tripartite committee, to be called the 
health and welfare committee. This com- 
mittee shall perform the functions dele- 
gated it under sections 6 and 7, above, 
and such other functions as the board 
may, from time to time, determine. The 
committee shall report to the wage sta- 
bilization board its actions and recom- 
mendations by March 30, 1952, and semi- 
annually thereafter. 


Relationship to Other Regulations 


Sec. 9—Relationship to other regula- 
tions and resolutions: 

(a) Health and welfare benefits, as 
defined in this regulation, may be estab- 
lished or modified only in accordance 
with the standards and procedures set 
forth herein; such benefits may not be 
put into effect through an unexpended 
balance available under the self-admin- 
istering provisions of GWR 6 or under 
any other board regulation or resolution. 

(b) Benefits hereafter approved by 
the board under this regulation will not 
be offset against increases permissible 
under any other board regulation or 
resolution. 

(c) Employers who have established 
or modified any benefit covered by this 
regulation, under the provisions of GWR 
6, subsequent to Jan. 25, 1951, and before 
the date of this regulation, may petition 
the board for the elimination of the cost 
of such benefit from the amount charge- 
able against the permissible general 
wage increase under GWR 6, to the ex- 
tent that such benefit was so charged. 


Definition of “Plan” 


Sec. 10—Definition of “plan’’: The word 
“plan,” as used in this regulation, shall 
include, but shall not be limited to, a 
health and welfare benefit provided by 
means of any of the following: a benefit 
insured through a stock, mutual, or co- 
operative insurance company; a benefit 
provided through a prepayment organ- 
ization; a self-insured plan administered 
by the employer, the employes, their 
Tepresentatives, a third party, or any 
combination thereof; any combination of 
such plans. 

ec. 11—Plans in effect on or before 
Jan. 25, 1951, or thereafter approved by 
the board. Nothing in this regulation 


| shall be construed to prevent the con- 


tinuance or renewal of a health and 
welfare plan which was in effect on or 
before Jan. 25, 1951, or thereafter ap- 
proved by the wage stabilization board. 

Sec. 12—Rescission of board resolution 
No. 67: Board resolution No. 67, “Interim 
Health and Welfare Policy,” is hereby 
rescinded. 

Note: The reporting requirements of 
this regulation have been approved by 
the bureau of the budget in accordance 
with the federal reports act of 1942. 

Nathan P. Feinsinger 
Chairman 
Wage Stabilization Board 


RESOLUTION 78 





Review criteria to be used by the 
staff in processing reports on health and 
welfare plans: 

1. This resolution establishes review 
criteria to be used by the staff of the 
wage stabilization board in determining 
whether a report of a proposed new or 
modified health and welfare plan must 
be referred by the staff to the health 
and welfare committee. This resolution 
must be read in conjunction with GWR 
19, ‘Health and Welfare Plans.” 

2. When any portion of a health and 
welfare plan contains one or more of 
the following features, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as review criteria, such portion 
of such plan, or the entire plan, where 
necessary, Shall be referred to the health 
and welfare committee for action in 
accordance with section 6 of GWR 19. 

3. The review criteria are as follows: 


(a) Temporary disability: (1) The 
existence of any provision for paid sick 
leave; (2) continuation of benefits for a 


maximum duration in excess of 26 weeks; 
(3) in the case of illness payments, a 
waiting period of less than 7 days; (4) 
compensation for wage loss, which, for 
the group of insured employes as a 
whole, averages more than 60 percent 
of the average weekly wages, salaries, 
and other compensation of the insured 
employes. 


Hospital Expense Provisions 


(b) Hospital Any unusual 
type of benefit, e.g., special nursing; 
full payment for private room; blood 
plasma; treatment of tuberculosis, nerv- 
ous or mental cases for a period in ex- 
cess of 30 days for each confinement; 
rest cures. 

(c) Surgical expense: (1) Any fee 
schedule with a maximum allowance in 
excess of the appropriate veterans ad- 
ministration, prepayment surgical plan, 
or -standard $200 commercial insurance 
fee schedule; (2) any fee schedule in 
which there are any unusual allowances 
for specific procedures, e.g., a fee for 
tonsillectomies which exceeds by a sig- 
nificant amount the corresponding fee 
in an appropriate veterans administra- 
tion, prepayment surgical plan, or stand- 
ard $200 commercial insurance fee sched- 
ule; (3) any unusual type of benefit, 
e.g., dental; plastic surgery for cosmetic 
or beautifying purposes; major surgery 
at home or office. 


In-Hospital Expenses 


(d) In-hospital medical expense: (1) 
Payments in excess of $5 per day, or, 
if benefits are graduated after the first 
visit or the first few visits, payments 
thereafter in excess of $4 per day; (2) 
reimbursement for more than 70 days 
durftng which there were visits. 

(e) Group life insurance: 

(1) For all employes except retired 
employes: (i) A death benefit provided 
on any basis other than a group term or 
equivalent basis, or which provides any 
cash surrender, paid-up or nonforfeit- 
able loan value; (ii) an average death 
benefit per insured employe, including 
benefits under an existing plan to which 
the employer contributes, in excess of a 
total of (a) 85% of the average annual 
wages, salaries, and other compensation 
of the insured employes, or (b) $1,500, 
whichever is greater. Rounding of the 
face value of the policy to the next high- 
est multiple of $250 shall, however, be 
permissible; (iii) a permanent and total 
disability benefit in excess of the face 
value of the policy. 


RETIRED WORKERS 


expense: 








(2) For retired employes: (i) A death 
benefit provided on any basis other than 
a group term or equivalent basis, or 
which provides any cash surrender, paid- 
up or nonforfeitable loan value; (ii) an 
average death benefit in excess of (a) 
40% of the group life insurance coverage 
which was provided such employes by 
the employer prior to retirement, or (b) 
$1,000, whichever is the greater. Round- 
ing of the face value of the policy to 
the next highest multiple of $250 shall, 
however, be permissible; (iii) a perma- 
nent and total disability benefit in any 
amount. 

(f) Accidental death and dismember- 
ment benefits: (1) For all employes 
except retired employes: (i) A _ benefit 
on any other basis than a group term 
or equivalent basis; (ii) an average face 
value per insured employe, including 
benefits under an existing plan to which 
the employer contributes, in excess of 
(a) 85% of the average annual wages, 
salaries and other compensation of the 
insured employes, or (b) $1,500, which- 
ever is the greater. Rounding of the 
face value of the policy to the next high- 
est multiple of $250 shall, however, be 
permissible. 

(2) For retired employes: Accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits in any 
amount. 


Dependents’ Benefits 


(g) Benefits to dependents of em- 
ployes: Any benefits provided to em- 
ployes’ dependents except in cases where: 
(1) the employe contributes at least 
40% of the gross cost of such benefits 
and (2) dependent coverage is limited to 
an employe’s spouse and children under 


19 years of age and (3) the benefit meets 
the requirements of section 3 of GWR 19 
and does not contain any feature listed 
among the review criteria set forth in 
this resolution. Any benefit not satisfy- 
ing these three requirements shall be 
referred to the committee. 

(h) Benefits to retired employes: Any 
benefit provided to retired employes, ex- 
cept those permissible under subpara- 
graph (e) (2), above. 

(i) Benefits provided under statutory 
plans: Any plan under which the em- 
ployer supplements, directly or indi- 
rectly, any statutory temporary disabil- 
ity, hospital, surgical, or in-hospital 
medical expense benefit in an amount 
which will cause the total of (1) the 
benefit under the statutory plan and 
(2) the benefit under the employer’s 
plan to exceed the definitions in GWR 
19 or to contain any feature listed among 
the review criteria set forth in this 
resolution. 

(j) Any other unusual provision. 


Contributory Plans 


4. Plans in which employes contrib- 
ute: (a) In plans under which the em- 
ploye pays at least 40% of the gross 
cost of any health and welfare benefit, 
such benefit shall not be referred to the 
committee, even though the benefit may 
vary from the definitions in GWR 19 or 
contain a feature listed among the re- 
view criteria set forth in this resolution. 
This provision, however, is limited to 
benefits for employes and does not in- 
clude benefits for employe dependents. 
All cases involving benefits for employe 
dependents are governed by the provi- 
sions of section 3 of GWR 19 and para- 
graph 3(g) of this resolution. (b) This 
provision does not preclude the commit- 
tee or the board, as the case may be, 
from approving a benefit where (i) the 
percentage of employe contribution is 
less than 40% or (ii) the employe bears 
none of the cost. Approval of benefits 
in such cases will be granted where the 
plan is found to be not unstabilizing. 

—wNathan P. Feinsinger, Chairman. 


John Hancock Raises 
Group A. & H. Rates 


Rate increases on John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life group A. & H. coverages, 
affecting new business only, went into 
effect on Jan. 1. On existing policies, 
experience rating will be used as for- 
merly. 

Clarence W. Wyatt, vice-president, in 
commenting on the move, referred to 
the decreasing margin between gross 
premium and net cost. In recent years 
the rate structure has taken a downward 
course while claim losses and costs have 
turned upwards, he said. Increased 
wages and costs of materials have offset 
the substantial savings effected through 
recent improvements in administrative 
techniques. Higher claim losses have 
resulted from the effect of inflation upon 
hospital, surgical and medical costs, and 
from changing ideas as to what consti- 
tutes an acceptable standard of hospital 
service and medial care. The fact that 
A. & H. benefits have become increas- 
ingly a part of the basic wage pattern 
has contributed toward this situation, he 
declared. 

Such current influences, stated Mr. 
Wyatt, as the new and unexpected con- 
tingencies created by state compulsory 
disability benefit laws, and the entrance 
of marginal workers into industry due 
to a defense economy, also narrow the 
margin between gross premiums and 
net cost. 


Cal. Seeking Actuaries 


The California department is recruit- 
ing nationally for experienced actuaries 
to take a civil service examination 
March 15, for a position with the state. 
The position pays $584 to $710 per 
month in California, and $644 to $782 
when working outside the state. Final 
date for filing for the examination is 
Feb. 23. 

Requirements are three years in actu- 
arial work with a life or casualty com- 
pany, consulting actuarial practice, or 
in comparable work in a government 
agency. Educational requirements are 
graduation from a college or an asso- 
ciateship or fellowship in the Society of 
Actuaries. Additional experience may 
be substituted for the required education 
on a year to year basis. 


Raymond R. Brown, President of 
Standard of Oregon, has been elected 
president of Oregon. Heart Assn. 


Three district managers for Prudential 
observed anniversaries of 25 or more 
years of service with the company this 
month. They are: Andrew J. Mulcahy, 
Springfieid, Mass.; T. Ralph Coard, Bal- 
timore 1, and Marshall D. Holden, Hart- 
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Biggest leneniensilieadl Show Sales Decline 
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following the onset of the Korean war, 
life insurance prospective buyers were 
thoroughly confused and considerably 
alarmed about the future. Even those 
at relatively advanced ages for military 
service felt they might be called. They 
figured it might well be the outbreak of 
a third world war. There was some 
concern lest insurance companies put 
atomic bombing exclusions in their poli- 
cies. Nearly everybody who had any 
reason to fear military or even a civilian 
war hazard felt a strong compulsion to 
take on whatever life insurance he could 
use. 
The 1951 situation, of course, was far 
different, particularly in recent months 
with truce talks going on. Besides, 
nearly everybody who was going to buy 
more insurance because of concern over 
the war had already done so. In fact, 
it could accurately be said that for many 
companies a large share of the business 
they would have sold in 1951 had al- 
ready been sold in 1950 because of the 
war scare. 

Contributing to the tendency of civil- 
ians to disregard the war as a reason 
for buying life insurange was the fact 


that a good many companies toward the 
close of 1951 were easing up on restric- 
tions applicable to men of draft age not 
already in the military service. When 
the truce talks began and for some time 
thereafter there was quite a tendency to 


“nibble” at the restrictions that many 
companies had set up. =e 
Some of these. restrictions had 


been announced but many of them were 
more a matter of attitude and judgment 
in the underwriting departments than of 
any defined policy. 

Until it began to appear fairly certain 
that the enemy had no sincere concern 
about effecting an armistice, it seemed 
likely that the companies would soon 
be vying with one another to throw off 
all war underwriting restrictions. How- 
ever, war developments i in the last month 
or so have tended to make the com- 
panies less ready to take the attitude 
that peace is just around the corner. 
The feeling seems to be that if the war 
should be stopped in Korea it might 
shortly break out somewhere else and 
consequently military underwriting can 
not be too drastically liberalized at this 
point. 








U.S. Fiscal Policies lisinatamens F 7 
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and defense- ~supporting and otherwise 
essential uses. 

He said that in appraising the effec- 
tiveness of the voluntary credit restraint 
program so far as life companies are 
concerned, it must be acknowledged that 
the program was launched under highly 
favorable circumstances, in which there 
already existed a scarcity of supply of 
capital funds as related to demand be- 
cause of the Treasury exchange offer- 
ing of 234% bonds in the unpegging of 
government securities prices. For life 
companies, the program led to the chan- 
neling of a greater proportion of avail- 
able capital funds into essential uses. 

Dr. O'Leary cited data reported by 45 
life companies under the voluntary 
credit restraint program showing that 
the proportion of total investment com- 
mitments for defense and defense-sup- 
porting purposes rose from 39. 8% of all 
commitments as of the end of April, 
1951, to 47%% at the end of October. 
However, the increased percentage in 
the defense and defense-supporting cat- 
egory resulted more from a decline in 
outstanding commitments for non-de- 
fense purposes, largely residential mort- 
gage loans, than from an increase in the 
defense category. Nevertheless, com- 
mitments for defense purposes have 
shown an increase of about $125 mil- 
lion from April to the end of October. 


Shift Necessarily Slow 


In considering these data, said Dr. 
O’Leary, it should be recognized that 
any shift of commitments to the defense 
and defense-supporting category is 
bound to be slow, due in part to the 
fact that as late as Oct. 31 perhaps a 
third of the commitments outstanding 
had been entered into prior to the effec- 
tive date of the program. 

Beginning with the end of September, 
figures on new commitments entered 
into during the course of the month are 
being reported, as well as the total out- 
standing. This additional information 
suggests that a noticeable increase in 
the dollar amount of defense and de- 
fense- -supporting es mav now 
be in process, O’Leary said. At the 
end of September outstanding commit- 
ments to business and industrial con- 
cerns for defense and defense-supporting 
purposes were 54% of total business and 
industrial commitments outstanding. 

However, new commitments in Sep- 
tember to business and industrial con- 
cerns for defense and defense-support- 
ig purposes were 67% of all new com- 
mitments made that month to business 
and industrial concerns. By October, 
outstanding commitments to business 





and industry for these purposes had 
risen to 57% of total business and in- 
dustrial commitments outstanding. Of 
new commitments to business and in- 
dustry entered into during October, 67% 
were for defense and defense-supporting 
purposes, thus maintaining the high pro- 
portion found in September. 

“In view of the simultaneous steps 
taken under the federal reserve-Treas- 
ury accord, it is difficult to measure the 
effectiveness of the vountary credit re- 
straint program,” said Dr. O’Leary. “It 
is clear, however, that life companies 
have cooperated whole-heartedly with 
the program and evidence made avail- 
able to the national voluntary credit 
restraint committee indicates that cor- 
porate and mortgage loans have been 
screened carefully in the light of prin- 
ciples set forth under the voluntary 
credit restraint program and that many 
loans have been refused as not conform- 
ing with the program. It should be re- 
iterated, however, that the voluntary 
credit restraint program received a very 








large assist from general credit and 
debt management policy.” 
Discussing last spring’s federal re- 


serve-Treasury accord and its effect on 
life company investments, Dr. O’Leary 
summarized it by saying that first the 
life companies responded in the light 
of their back-log of commitments, by 
increasing their liquid reserves in the 
form of short-term government securi- 
ties. Secondly, an already developing 
tendency to reduce new mortgage com- 
mitments was greatly strengthened. This 
reduction in commitments was particu- 
larly true in the case of veterans’ ad- 
ministration and FHA mortgage loans 
where the fixed interest rate became un- 
attractive following the unpegging of 
government securities. 

At the same time, a large part of the 
remaining activity in the mortgage field 
was centered in conventional mortgage 
loans. More attractive yields on conven- 
tional mortgage loans plus a desire by 
many companies to build up their con- 
ventional mortgage accounts, lay be- 
hind this shift to conventional loans. 

Thirdly, with the decline in govern- 
ment securities prices, yields on cor- 
porate bonds became relatively more at- 
tractive and life company investments 
shifted strongly in this direction, ap- 
parently to obtain the higher yields 
available and partly for the purpose of 
realizing better portfolio balance. 


The general effect in the capital mar- 
kets was undoubtedly a sharp over-all 
reduction in the amount of money which 
life companies had available for new 
investments. 

Dr. O’Leary said that the effective- 
ness of the federal reserve-Treasury ac- 
cord was greatly enhanced by a discus- 
sion that took place March 5 between 
federal! reserve and Treasury officials on 
the one hand and representatives of the 
joint committee on inflation control of 
the Life Insurance Assn. of America and 
the American Life Convention. At this 
meeting government officials explained 
in general the terms of the exchange 
offering, involving the 234% non-mar- 
ketable bonds, and asked the life insur- 
ance business for its cooperation in 
making the offering a success. At that 
time nothing was said about the con- 
templated unpegging of the government 
securities market. 

The joint committee strongly urged 
all life companies to support the ex- 
change offering to the maximum pos- 
sible extent and Dr. O’Leary said_that 
there is no doubt that this was influen- 
tial in insuring the success of the ex- 
change offering and in dampening sales 
of government securities during the first 
critical period in which prices of gov- 
ernment securities were declining. 

George T. Conklin, Jr., 2nd_vice- 
president of Guardian Life, was one of 
those who participated in the discussion 
of Dr. O’Leary’s paper. 
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another branch, came into the Boston 
labor market trying to hire girls for 
civil service jobs starting at $45. The 
wage and salary stabilization program 
has put a burden on all companies. They 
are making a careful effort to conform 
to the regulations at an increase in 
operations cost. But they feel it most 
important to give this program full’ co- 
operation. 

The development of executives might 
not seem to be a problem—unless per- 
haps the problem is selection from a 
large group of potential candidates. But 
it is. Amazingly few men really have 
the necessary characteristics—who can 
handle people well, keep an operation 
moving, analyze a problem and put their 
analysis on paper in logical form, make 
a presentation of all this with sales 
ability so that others will be persuaded 
to a sound conclusion, etc. It is in- 
teresting to see how differently men do 
all this; some department heads throw 
a problem in the chief executive’s lap 
and expect him to handle it, others work 
out a solution and don’t present any- 
thing about it until they have at least 
some idea about how to handle it. Some 
just muddle along until someone else 
steps in because the problem has _ be- 
come serious. Some men have one spe- 
cial ability, others another. A small 
thing like diplomacy, or rather the lack 
of it, holds back many a capable in- 
dividual. Men work with great promise 
at one level but fail utterly at another. 
Responsibility is a very different thing 
from position or standing. His com- 
pany gives its officers and department 
heads real responsibility and tries to 


develop it. Yet there are many men 
who try to avoid it. 
Hard to Find Superior Talent 

It seems to be increasingly difficult 


to find superior executive talent even 
though there are more college grad- 
uates, a surprising fact. It is one in 
which teachers of insurance should be 
interested, as thought leaders and 
moulders. There is a lot about the 40- 
hour week. time and a half, feather 
bedding, unions calling strikes because 
they don’t like a supervisor, automatic 
pay raises based on length of service 
alone, regulations of all kinds imposed 
by the state—such as requiring a com- 
pany to pay for time spent in prepara- 
tion of a suggestion to be presented 


under a suggestion system— and the 
wonder is that anyone is willing to work 
hard without stint and give his best 
thought and efforts to his job in the in- 
terest of his employer. 

“We seriously need men, not just 
with ability, but with balance,” he said, 
“not so much with skills as with a 
sound philosophy; not with the idea that 
the world or his employer owes him 
something, but rather with the idea that 
he owes an obligation to others which 
can never be fully paid; that advance- 
ment is based on merit and all around 
performance in a job well done; that 
responsibility cannot be  shirked or 
shifted. These are all in the field of 
ideas and men acquire these ideas when 
they are young—when they are in col- 
lege. You teachers of insurance should 
be able to make a real contribution to 
us in this biggest of all problems.” 





Equitable Advances Two 
in Legal Department 


Equitable Society has appointed Leo 
Fitzgerald counsel in legal matters 
concerning insurance operations, and 
Warner H. Mendel counsel in legal 
matters concerning investments. Both 
men have been associate counsel. 

Mr. Fitzgerald joined the company in 
1917. He is a first war veteran and a 
Fordham law graduate. He has a diver- 
sified background in company claims 
and legal departments. 

Mr. Mendel joined the company in 
1933. He graduated from Columbia law 
school in 1930 and did teaching and 
research there for a brief period before 
joining the company after a short period 
of practice. He became assistant counsel 
in 1941 and associate counsel in 1944. 


Chicago C.L.U. Tax Seminar 


The Chicago C.L.U. will hold its 
annual tax seminar Jan. 15-16 from 2 
to 5 p.m. at the Field building confer- 
ence room. 

Jan. 15, the accountant’s viewpoint 


will be covered by George Horn, C.P.A, 
Condon & Horn, and George Weisbard, 
C.P.A., Berman, Weisbard & Hirsch, 
Jan. 16 John Ovwerbeck, attorney, Mil 
lett, Lewis & Ross, will speak on “The 
Lawyer’s Views and Suggestions” and 
Dan A. Kaufman, Northwestern Mw 
tual, will tell how bigger underwriters 
capitalize on the tax law. 

William D. Davidson, Equitable So 





ciety; George H. Gruendel, New Eng 
Jand Mutual, and Roy D. Simon, Pens 
Mutual, will answer questions on re 
cent cases. Milton Perlman, Home Life 
and Isaac H. Curtiss, Travelers, are co 
chairmen. 








New Commonwealth Policies 


Commonwealth Life has introduced 
four new policies—preferred retirement 
income, life paid up at 65, single fam 
income riders and double family income 
riders. : 

The preferred retirement income 
issued up to age 60 in minimum amou 
of $10,000. This plan permits depos: 
of premiums and deferment of inco 
up to age 70. The family income rid 
are available for durations of 25 to 4 
years, taking all riders up to insurane 
age 70. 4 
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Broadcast Reviews 1951 


Jesse W. Randall, president of Tra¥ 
elers, cited the contributions of insuf 
ance to the American way of life on the 
radio broadcast progiam, “Voices 
Events: 1951.” A review of the years 
most significant news items, sponso' 
by Travelers Sunday over the NBC 
network. 3 


Reimer Keystone Chairmaml 


At the meeting of the Keystone grot 
of Life Insurance Advertisers Asstt, 
William E. Reimer, Provident Mutu 
was elected chairman. Grace McGuig 
Penn Mutual, will serve as secretary 
treasurer and Frank Elston, Philadelphia 
Life, will handle publicity. e 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


Steady Growth Continues 


Fidelity’s Life Insurance in Force 


Now Exceeds $700,000,000. 


This represents an increase of over 
$200 000,000 since October 1946... 
and over $300,000,000 
since October 1943, - 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER ONE by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lows 


SCREENED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Fieta underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are carefully screened to make sure that 
they have selected a field of endeavor for which 
they possess abilities and aptitudes conducive to 
success. The most scientific ‘selection processes 
available are employed for this purpose in order 
that only those individuals clearly adapted to field 
underwriting will be accepted for training. In this 
way, the chances for successful careers are greatly 
enhanced for those who qualify for contracts with 
the Equitable of lowa. 


ox» KQUITABLE 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 





























Get These EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
In Our PROSPERITY CONTRACT 


The Midland Mutual went right to its successful 
general agency men—straight to the firing line—for 
full cooperation in writing and planning this popular 
Prosperity Contract. The result is a contract that offers 
you what it takes to-make an agency truly prosperous. 
It gets right down to brass tacks on the things men in 
the field really need. It gives the whole agency a big 
helping hand right from the start. 








TERRITORIES OPEN 


ies are open in these states— 


rtuniti st 
ohio. pasts North Carolina Michigan 
Pennsylvania Tennessee Wlinois 
New Jersey Kentucky lowa 
California 


West Virginia Indiana 














BOOST YOUR INCOME —BUILD A REAL FUTURE with this Liberal Agent-Planned Contract 


Other Benefits Help You Get and Hold Good Agents 


© Liberal first-year commissions 

© Monthly expense allowance 

© Extra Ist and 2nd year renewals 

© Continuous service fee after vested renewals expire 
© Attractive retirement plan 

© Success-proven training plans 


Write RUSSELL S. MOORE, Manager of Agencies, for agency details 


The MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


250 E. BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
















